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THE KASSITE KING ATANAH-SAMAS 


By Kurr Jaritz, Graz 


During. excavations at ‘Aqar-Qif, the ancient Dar-Kurigalzu, 
wete found, among other tablets, two of unbaked clay, which are 
dated in the 15th year of ™A-ta-na-ah- 4Sama’.! Both tablets come 
from room 52 of the “‘Unit C” of Tell el-Abyad, where they were 
found in the first re-paving after the foundation of the building. 
This early pavement belongs, reckoned from above, to the third 
level. Taha Bagir? writes: 


Room 52 also produced interesting inscribed material. Associated 
with the earliest pavement of the third building-level several tablets 
were found, two of which are dated in the reign of kings with un- 
familiar names. One reads (m) TA-NA-AH- (d) Sama’ IM-NU (DK,-36, 


IM 50967); the other (DK,-71, IM 50962) appears to be the same name 
with the addition of A to the first group of signs. The tentative assigna- 
tion to this name of a place in the king list should not be impossible. 
Stratifically it is separated from Marduk-apal-iddina by three clear 
building-levels and about three metres of occupation débris. If our 
original building in Unit C (previous, of course, to its repaving corre- 
sponding in date to these tablets) was founded at the same time as the 
central unit of the palace, we should attribute it to Kurigalzu I. Our 
new name could then fill the gap in the list corresponding to the 
sixteenth king of the Kassite Dynasty. 


By means of some dated clay tablets, which were found in the 
different levels, we are in the position from the stratigraphical 
point of view to extract some essential facts. Level I, with its 
sub-levels Ia, b and c, extends from Marduk-apal-iddina, the latest 
apparently, back to Kurigalzu. It is true that the identification of 
level Ic with the time of Kurigalzu I rests solely on the finding of 
door base DK;-1423 the name of which bears Kurigalzu as well 


' Taha Baqir, “Iraq Government Excavations at ‘Aqar Qaf” (Iraq, vin, 
1946, 89). 
* Loc. cit. pp. 84 ff. 3 Iraq, vu, fig. Ix. 
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THE KASSITE KING ATANAH-SAMAS 


as the inscription E-GAL-KI-SAR-RA—perhaps as the name of 
the building in the interior of which, although not in situ, the 
door-base was found during the excavation. This doot-base is the 
only pointer to a possible assignment of the level to Kutigalzu, 
It is, however, not a conclusive proof, for it was not found in its 
original place.! 

We can assign exact dates for level II from several dated clay 
tablets of the time of Kudur-Ellil and Ka8tilia3u, presumably the 
fourth of his name. Levels III and IV lie outside the period which 
matters for the present investigation. The fact that in level II], 
besides other objects which are inscribed with, among other 
things, the name of Kurigalzu, there was also a Kurigalzu door 
hinge stone suggests that it also originally belonged to level II, 
and that only later, possibly in the course of. re-use, was it trans- 
lated to a higher level, namely Ic. If this is so, then from the 
presence of the door hinge stone of level Ic it does not neces- 
sarily follow that this stratum dates back to the time of Kurigalzu. 

Accordingly the level of the find of the Atanah-Samaé-tablets, 
which is separated from the uppermost level (Ia Marduk-apal- 
iddina) by three distinct levels, corresponds approximately to 
level II. Within the period of the formation of level II falls the 
reign of the kings Kudur-Ellil and Ka8tilia3u (IV, or III). 

The attempt to make Atanah-Sama§ an early Kassite king has 
therefore only a slight chance of success. The chances are reduced 
by the fact that we know too little about the kings 1-16 to be able 
to form even a moderately clear picture of them and their time. 
Also we need mote precise information on important points if 
we ate to associate Dir-Kurigalzu with Kurigalzu I. The real 
founder of this town may well have been Kurigalzu III (I), 
apparently the most important ruler of the Kassite dynasty— 
since it was only in his time that a strong frontier fortification 
against Assyria became necessaty.2 Altogether, all the dated clay 
tablets of this site point to a relatively late fortification of the 
place. Naturally this does not exclude the existence of an oldet 
settlement before the fortification. It can, however, be taken as 
probable that the name is first applied to the city in the time of 
Kurigalzu III (11) (sthru). 

In the case of the royal name of Atanah-Samas we ate dealing 

1 Iraq, VIII, 85. 

2 Perhaps owing to the expedition of A&Suruballit against Karduniaé for 


the subjugation of the usurper Nazibuga’, followed by the installation of 
Kurigalzu III (sépra) as king. 
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THE KASSITE KING ATANAH-SAMAS 


with a pure Babylonian name-form. The Kassite kings 1-25, how- 
ever, so far as we know, without exception bear Kassite names; 
only the 26th king bears the Babylonian name Kudur-Ellil. It is 
thus extremely unlikely that one of the rulers, 11, 15 or 16, about 
whom there is dispute, should have borne the Semitic name of 
Atanah-Sama’. On the other hand it seems to us possible that this 
name is an instance of a translation of a Kassite name-form into 
the Babylonian language.! For the purposes of equation, only a 
Kassite name which shows the element Samai or the correspond- 
ing Kassite form Sah or Suria$ can be considered. The only name 
which satisfies this test is the name of Sagarakti-Suria’, the 27th 
king of the Kassite Dynasty. 

Various tablets of Sagarakti-Suria’, including one dated in his 
8th year, were lying on pavement A of room 1 in the temple area 
of Dir-Kurigalzu. This pavement is separated from the raised 
stound by three further pavements and so corresponds to level IJ, 
ot Ic of the Palace area. For purposes of stratigraphic identifica- 
tion level IT rather than Ic is relevant. This is shown by the frag- 
ment of a Kudurru of Nazimarutta’, which comes from the same 
pavement of room 21 in the temple district. There is, therefore, 
from a stratigraphic—chronological point of view, nothing against 
an assumed identification of the “new” Kassite king Atanah- 
SamaS with Sagarakti-Suria’. 

In the Babylonian—Kassite Glossary? the word Sagarakii is trans- 
lated by napsaru, which is a form, not frequently met with, of the 
toot p.f.r. Balkan,3 however, suggests that we should regard the 
second sign of the Babylonian word as a slip for sa, and read 
nap-su-ru. This would be a mimationless Infinitive of the N(IV:)- 
toot, to be translated by “‘Lésung, Erlésung, Beschwichtigung, 
Etbarmen”’. Purvess had already suggested this reading. Since, 
however, comparisons show that the Glossary is extremely in- 
exact in the rendering into Babylonian of the grammatical forms 
of Kassite words, it appears by no means certain that sagarakii is 
a verbal noun in the sense of mapsuru. It would, however, be 
quite possible to substitute here another form belonging to the 
complex of meanings of the root p.s.r. Sagarakti represents a 


' We have a similar instance in the equation of the names Enlil-4-mah = 
KadaSman-Ellil I (F. M. Th. Bohl, Internationales Archiv fur Ethnographie, xxv1, 


1925, 3f. and A. f.0. v, 248). 2 B.M. 82918. 
> Kemal Balkan, Kassitenstudien, I. Die Sprache der Kassiten (A.O.S. 37), 
1954, Pp. 4. 4 Loe. cit. p. 36 n. 13. 


5 Gelb, Purves, McRae, Nui Personal Names (O.1.P. vit), 1943, p. 250. 
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compound, i.e. a suffixed form as the hypocoristic name sa-ga. 
ra-a-a' proves. In order to effect a correspondence with the root 
’.n.p. in. (@) tana, it is necessary to define sharply the meaning of 
this root. To do this is far from simple, since two different, 
although semasiologically related, word-stems are combined in 
the same root. 

’.n.p. Hebrew mx sigh (Exod. ti. 23, Ezek. ix. 4; xxi. 12), with 
the noun mmm: sigh, is a fientic verb,? the present of which in the 
younger language is imnib. In contrast to this ’.#.p. I—Hebrew 
my II,3 “to be down-cast, to suffer” (Zech. x. 2; Ps. cxvi. 10) 
is a static verb with the basic meaning “to be tired”. 

If the equation (2)tanah = Sagarakti = napsuru should prove cot- 
rect, the Kassite word would contain a basic meaning only 
imperfectly rendered in the Babylonian, which would permit in 
the translation the concept of “to sigh, to heave’’4 (or “to be 
tired’’) as well as “to save”, “salvation”. The context of meaning 
of all these concepts emerges from parallel etymological, ot 
semasiological, equations from other languages. The Arabic seties 
xakama (u) “to heave, to eject”—xukima “to have a nasal 
catarrh”—zukam “to blow the nose”, shows the relationship 
between the concepts of “to heave” and “to blow the nose” 
which latter word can without difficulty be related to the concept 
“salvation”: 


Lat. e-mungere =to blow the nose, 

Gr. &tto-pwoow =I blow my nose, 

Goth. mika-médei = tenderness, 

Old Ind. muh-cati =he loosens, frees, lets loose, 

Old Ind. mukiti = salvation (also in the religious sense). 


But in the Semitic domain also are to be found etymologies of a 
similar kind whichshow the possibility ofsuchachangein meaning: 


Arab. nabama =to heave for breath, to breathe heavily, 
Hebrew oni=to breathe with difficulty, to feel compassion, 
Hebrew oni = compassion, 

Hebrew mn} = consolation. 


' Loc. cit. p. 122. 

2 For this information I here express my heartiest thanks to Professor 
W. von Soden. 

3 Eduard Konig, Hebraisches und aramdisches Worterbuch zum Alten Testa- 
ment, p. 338. 

+ C. Bezold, Babylonisch-assyrisches Glossar, p. 48, where anabu is traced back 
to the root mx. A division into ’.2.p I and ’.2.h II has not yet been carried 
out here. 
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THE KASSITE KING ATANAH-SAMAS 


Finally, we have to consider whether here we should not regard 
being breathed at by the deity as a sign of its benevolence, as for 
example in Propertius 11, 24, 5: si Cynthia spiraret nobis (“if 
Cynthia were gracious to me”). Also in Greek, mvéo, when 
referring to a deity, is occasionally used with the meaning of “‘to 
be gracious”. 

Although the linguistic proof cannot be absolutely complete 
owing to the lack of further suitable comparative material from 
Kassite sources, there is, nevertheless, a high degree of prob- 
ability for its correctness. Absolute faithfulness to word and form 
is rarely found in the translation of names, especially in the second 
millennium. Also the Sumerian form Enlil-4-mah does not 
correspond exactly to the Kassite Kada8man-Ellil. Similarly, also, 
the hieroglyphic form of names of Hittite kings deviates from 
that form in cuneiform. Finally, we might refer to the names of 
sevetal Egyptian kings which appear in a quite unusual form in 
the Amarna letters. 

The form Atanah-Sama$! would correspond to a name-form 
reconstructed in accordance with the Glossary NapS%ira-Sama’ 
which has a parallel in 4Sama3-na-ap-Se-ra(-am).? Both meanings— 
“to sigh” (or “to be tired”) and “to save” —would, therefore, be 
connected with the Kassite Sagarakti, while Sama’ corresponds 
petfectly to Suria’. 

On the basis of our examination of the names and strata we can 
now explain with some certainty the name of the “new” king 
Atanah-Sama’, as a Babylonian translation of the Kassite name 
Sagarakti-Suria’. The length of the king’s reign must be fifteen 
yeats at least, on the basis of the dates given in the Atanah-Samaé 
tablets. The thirteen-year period given for the reign of Sagarakti- 
Suria’ in the King-list A3 is no longer valid, since among the clay 
tablets of the Hilprecht collection in Jena* were found two date 
formulae which point to the 17th (?) and 18th year of this king. 
The reliability of the King-list A as a whole is far from satisfac- 
tory, as is shown in a private document, also in Jena, of the 
gth year of Kudur-Ellil, for whom the King-list A enters a reign 
of merely six years. This makes a difference in time of at least 
eight years which can well be made up on the older Kassite 


1 J. J. Stamm, Die akkadische Namengebung (M.V.A.G. 44), 1939, p. 163 
translates a similar form with “ich bin mide (leidend) geworden, o X”. 

2H. Ranke, Early Babylonian Personal Names (1905), no. 1460. 

3 P.S.B.A. (1884), pp. 194ff., and C.T. xxxv1, pls. 24-5. 

4 See n. 2, p. 324, above. 
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kings, the length of some of whose reigns is not yet determined, | 


A further revision may have to be made in the dating of the 
kings 29 and 30 (Ellil-nadin-Sumi and Kada$man-Ellil Il), for 
which the list A gives one year, six months, whereas according 
to Chronicle P (1v, 12) their combined reigns amounted to only 
one year, allowing to each an effective reign of six months, 
Perhaps we may interpret the entry in list A in this way: first the 
number of years of reign, in this case one, is stated, which the 
remark “six months” defines more closely. Accordingly we 
might decide to translate the entry thus: one year (but only) 
six months. 

From the separate entries in List A we can arrive at a total 
number of years during which Kassite kings reigned. We cannot, 
however, be certain that the total thus obtained is correct, 
because the separate entries are not always accurate, and the 
number of Kassite kings has not yet been exactly determined.' 


1 Translated by P. R. Weis and T. Fish. 
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A NOTE ON ISA. XLI. 27 
By C. F. Wu1rey, Bangor 


The Masoretic Text of Isa. xli. 27 presents an exegetical as well 
as a linguistic problem. The text reads: n2w17"9) 3 man TPS? ieee 
x 129 (First to Zion behold, behold them, and to Jerusalem 
I give one who telleth good tidings). It will be observed that 
a major part, if not the whole, of the difficulty lies in one or both 
of the words ain min. In reading moun mn the text of the Dead 
Sea Scroll is equally unintelligible, while the LXX renders the 
verse thus: *Apytv Zidv Sac Kal ‘lepovcoAhy tTrapaKaAtow eis 
é56v (I will give dominion to Zion and will comfort Jerusalem 
by the way). Although only offering a free translation, the LX X 
seems to presuppose some form of the Hebrew verb om (comfort) 
for the Masoretic oi min. But while it could be said that this 
tendering preserves some kind of parallelism it is one which 
scarcely suits the context here. 

Commentators generally regard both words (03m mm) as cor- 
tupt and base their reconstructions accordingly. Many solutions 
have been offered, one of the most suggestive being that by 
Professor G. R. Driver.! Noting that the term fi#s79 is used in 
Prov. xviii. 17 in the sense of “leading counsel”’, Professor Driver 
suggests that yi#x is used in the same sense in Isa. xli. 27, and 
for nxn m2 proposes either *niray or "Ama “on the assumption 
that either verb may mean ‘I have put up, provided’ or the like” 
(p. 46). He further regards >a “‘as standing for 1929” (“one 
that refutes”). Professor Driver would then translate the verse: 


I put up a first speaker for Zion 
and I appoint one to refute (her opponents) for Jerusalem (p. 47). 


But while the context of the passage (i232 idx77 pts = The 
first one is right in his cause) in Prov. xviii. 17 admits of the 
translation “leading counsel” it may be doubted if px in itself 
connotes this. Moreover the context of Isa. xli. 27 suggests that 
the verse should furnish an answer to the rhetorical question 


' Alttestamentliche Studien (Friedrich Noétscher Festschrift), Bonn, 1950, 
ed. by H. Junker and J. Botterweck, pp. 46-7. 

* Incidentally the printed text of Professor Driver’s article has in one place 
bin for nin (i.e. in the sentence: “In the second passage 03m 7373 has long 
been recognized as corrupt” (p. 46). 
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asked in v. 26: ++ -wxw Tan~2 (Who declared from the begin. 
ning...?). In ren respect it is of interest and relevance to note 
that Isa. xliti. 8-13 is a passage of similar purport. In v. 9 the 
question is asked: usme nuoxn nxt tx O72 % (Who among 
them can declare this and shew us the former things?). In», 12 
we find the answer to this question and it is significant that it 
reads as ++ nam *D3x (I declared. . .). On this analogy it is probable 
that an answer to the question posed in Isa. xli. 26 was expressed 
in similar language in v. 27 and that on min is but a partial cor- 
ruption of an original *ntan min. It may easily be seen how this 
corruption could have occurred. The letters 34 of 03m could be a 
dittography of the first two letters of mm while the final letter 
o could have been inserted under the influence of its presence as 
the final letter of the following word a%wnn. 

The word px is not, however, free from difficulties. In this 
context its most natural function would be that of an adverb and 
we should therefore expect the form anwxy (cf., for example, 
Isa. lii. 4). It may thus be that pwx is a misreading for wx. 
The ending fp) may be due to the fact that the following word 
(js) ends with these two letters, while the omission of the first 
letter » from an original wx1 could have arisen from a haplo- 
graphy of o the last letter of the immediately preceding word 
noax. It would be likely that wx 2 would be repeated here in 
view of its use in v. 26 (cf. also the use of the word in». 4 
of the same chapter). 

This reconstruction involves only the first half of the verse, 
which would then read: jax "ep Aw? NBA TaD TPS? wx (From 
the beginning behold I declared to Zion and to Jerusalem I give 
one who telleth good tidings). 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE OLD RUSSIAN 
VERSION OF JOSEPHUS’ WARS: 


By ARIE RUBINSTEIN, Manchester 


Although the entire Old Russian version of Josephus’ Wars has 
been available since 1938 in a printed edition accompanied by a 
French translation with an imposing apparatus of critical notes, 
hardly anything has been written about it since that date. The 
bulk of the work done on the Old-Russian version goes back to 
the 1920’s and early 1930’s and rests in the main on the German 
translation of the first four books by A. Berendts and K. Grass3 
and on the earlier translation by Berendts of the “wonder-worker” 
and Baptist passages in the Old-Russian version.* Yet the text as 
published by the Institut d’Etudes Slaves in Paris contains im- 
portant new material for the evaluation of the Russian version. 
Accordingly it is the purpose of the following remarks to consider 
what new light, if any, the O.R. version sheds on the nature of 
the text. This it is proposed to do under four headings: (a) semit- 
isms, (b) omissions, (¢) additions, and (d) variations, but without 
reference to the passages dealing with the “wonder-worker”, 
the Baptist, and certain messianic speculations during the reign 
of Herod. The treason for this approach to the O.R. version is 
that the above-mentioned passages and several others are in any 
case suspect as interpolations and, since the central critical 
problem in relation to the O.R. version is whether or not the 
version as a whole goes back to an archetype which is quite distinct 
from the Josephan manuscript tradition of Wars, there is much 
to be said for an inquiry into the nature of the O.R. version 
independently of the above-mentioned passages. Even so, the 


1 Paper read at the Institute of Jewish Studies, Manchester, 18 June 
1956. 

2 La Prise de Jérusalem (=PdJ), ed. V. Istrin, printed under the direction 
of André Vaillant and translated into French by Pierre Pascal, 2 vols., Paris, 
1934-8. 

3 Flavius Josephus: Vom Jsdischen Kriege, Bich. 1-1v. Teil 1, Dorpat, 1924-6; 
Teil 1, Dorpat, 1927. This translation was not available to the writer of the 
present article. 

4 “Die Zeugnisse vom Christentum im slavischen ‘De Bello Judaico’ des 
Josephus”, in Teste und Untersuchungen, Neue Folge xiv, Band 4 (Leipzig, 
1906). 
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present writer will refrain from discussing such other aspects of 
the text as have been adequately dealt with by previous writers 
on the subject.! 


(42) SEMITISMS 


Of the so-called “‘semitisms” adduced by R. Eisler? none has 
attracted more attention than the word maglawijem. J. M. Creed,3 
J. W. Jack and S. Zeitlin’ are of the opinion that it is a loan- 
word from Byzantine Greek, where payKAdPiov is a “whip” or 
“strap” for chastising offenders.6 In dealing with Eisler’s con- 
tention that the word maglawijem in the O.R. version represents 
a transliteration of the Hebrew maglabhejhem (i.e. amaoya) = “ their 
whips”, both Jack and Zeitlin argue that the Hebrew 341” first 
appears in Midrashic literature and cannot therefore go back 
to the time of Josephus, but must have been taken over from 
yayKAdBiov as was also the Russian instrumental form.7 The 
question of the origin of the Hebrew 341, however, is still an 
open one® and need not be introduced into the present discussion. 
The simple answer to Eisler’s contention is twofold: first, the 
word maglawijem occuts twice in the O.R. version and in both 
instances the meaning “their whips” is ruled out by the context? 
and, secondly, there is the simple grammatical consideration that 
even if it were possible to use “heir whips” in the two instances, 
the word would not make sense without the instrumental prepo- 


« Among these are the invective against the “Latins”, the chronology of 
the reign of Tiberius, the order in which the various nations conquered by 
Rome are mentioned in King Agrippa’s speech, as well as the strange names 
by which some of these nations are referred to in that speech. 

2 The Messiah Jesus and John the Baptist, according to Flavius Josephus’ recently 
discovered ‘Capture of Jerusalem” and other sources (London, 1931), pp. 131-3, 
esp. p. 133. Hisler’s transliteration is followed in the word maglawijem. Fot 
the rest the “hard” sign is dispensed with and an apostrophe is used for the 
“soft” sign. 

3 Harvard Theological Review, xxv (1932), 287. 

4 The Historic Christ (London, 1933), pp. 70-1. 

5 Josephus on Jesus (Philadelphia, 1931), p. 103. 

6 See E. A. Sophocles, Greek Lexicon (New York, 1887), p. 726 where it is 
derived from manus, clavus. 

7 Jack, op. cit. p. 71; Zeitlin, op. cit. p. 103. 

8 See Ben Yehuda’s Thesaurus, vi, 5.v. 2930. 

9 PdJ,1, 200 [100], 1. 24 and 11, 172 [211], ll. 32-3 corresponding respectively 
to passages in Wars, 11, xxi, 3 and vi, v, 3. In the first instance it is Josephus 
who wields the whip, while in the second a man is taken before the procuratot 
and is beaten there maglawijem. 
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sition, which would of necessity have been 3 in Hebrew and 
therefore sin Russian. Eisler objects that if maglawijem is taken in 
the instrumental sense of “with a whip” it will imply a nominative 
form maglawij’, which is not attested in any existing dictionaries 
of Slavonic languages.! This objection, however, cannot be 
sustained, not only because many Greek loanwords are given a 
shorter form in Church Slavonic and Old Russian,2 but also 
because even in Byzantine Greek uayKAdfiov is comparatively 
rate} and would therefore have been unlikely to establish itself in 
Old-Russian and other Slavonic languages. 

Two other words which are alleged to be semitisms call for 
comment; one has been satisfactorily explained by A. Vaillant in 
his critical notes to the French translation, while the other turns 
out to be an understandable scribal error. 

The first is the reading éskusit in rv, ix, 10 which Berendts takes 
to be a combination of the Russian preposition is (= from) and 
the Aramaic esut (= garment) corrupted into Rasit.4 This assumes 
not only the transposition of the way, but also the wholly inex- 
plicable addition of the vowel 7. Vaillant argues cogently that 
iskusit(?) is an alteration of the original Russian 7-skut (from the 
skirts of the mantles) and this agrees with the standard text where 
the sicarii are described as drawing their short swords from under 
their mantles.5 

Even more slenderly based is the argument which Eisler 
adduces in explanation of the Russian ostrov (= island) for the 
Greek yapdéxopa in I, xix, 6. The argument postulates that m2 
in an original rough draft by Josephus was taken by his Greek 
sectetary to be the name of a place (vostrou) and this word in turn 
so puzzled the Russian translator that he changed it to ostrov 
(=island).6 The short and conclusive explanation, however, is 
that the Russian word should be read ostrog, meaning palisade or 
entrenched camp.7 


1 Op. cit. p. 133. 

2 See F. Miklosich, Lexicon Palaeoslovenico-Graeco-Latinum (Vienna, 1862-5), 
passim. 

3 The word is attested six times and then only in the ninth and tenth 
centuries (see E. A. Sophocles, op. cit. p. 7260). 

* Quoted by Creed, op. cit. p. 287 n. 19. 

5 Pd], 11, 53 n. 9. The letter in brackets indicates that the editor resolves a 
contraction (see PdJ, 1, xiv). 

6 Op. cit. pp. 132-3. 

7 PdJ, 1, 60 [30] n. 1. Only one MS. appears to have been available for 
this part of the text. 
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Other so-called “semitisms” adduced by Hisler are adequately 
dealt with by Jack! and a careful scrutiny of the O.R. version 
fails to yield a single clear instance of a semitism,? as distinct from 
a few Biblical clichés found in the version. 


(d) OMISSIONS 


It is a well-known fact that the O.R. version omits many passages 
which are included in the standard Greek text. Eisler, indeed, 
argues with considerable emphasis that there are no omissions in 
the O.R. version and that the latter represents a translation of a 
short Greek text prepared under the direction of Josephus after 
the original semitic text had been issued, but before the compila- 
tion of the standard version.3 Eisler goes even further and seeks 
to explain why particular passages are not found in the O.R. 
version, and it is in these explanations that the precariousness of 
the argument from silence is amply illustrated. Now, while it is 
impossible to account for most of the omissions in the O.R. 


1 Op. cit. pp. 68-71. 

2 In 1, xxx, 6 (towards the end) Pheroras’ wife describes to Herod how her 
husband entreated her to burn the poison which they had plotted to ad- 
minister to the king. The O.R. version paraphrases the Greek and Pheroras 
is reported as saying: “‘...so that I may not have in Hades to have an answer 
concerning this” (PdJ, 1, 106 [53], ll. 1-2). This could reflect the Hebrew 
4> Sy Sxwa mays (851 : or) 539 with the verb mistakenly taken as T2U8 for T3DX 
(=I shall be tortured). Miklosich’s Lexicon, however, shows that the noun 
otvét (=answer) occurs in the sense of é&odoyla, excusatio. 

In v, xiii, 6 of the O.R. version (PdJ, 11, 128 [189], ll. 14-15) there occurs 
a reading which, though in all probability not original, shows to what lengths 
copyists of the O.R. version could go when they encountered difficulties. The 
passage has reference tothe menof Johnof Gischala inthe Temple “anointing 
themselves with oil pate in (the Ar MS. reads correctly ina), which is a six-litra 
measure”. A. Vaillant remarks (p. 129 n. 2) that the two italicized words 
should read po ¢’van (i.e. by the sextarius) a word from Scripture (Mark vii. 4, 8) 
which corresponds to the Greek €éotns, Latin sextarius; that was, according to 
Vaillant, an addition to the Greek text, with an explanation by the translator, 
who, having but a distant notion of the Latin, supposed that the €orns is a 
measure equivalent to six Aitpa, that is to say, six times the quantity of 
perfumed oil with which Mary anointed the feet of Jesus (John xii. 3). 
Vaillant overlooked, however, the point that the O.R. version probably has 
in mind the ancient Hebrew measure hin, which, as is well known from 
rabbinic literature, was often pronounced in, especially by non-Jews. John’s 
men are said, therefore, to anoint themselves with more than a hin of oil—the 
Russian translator adding his explanation of the measure. For }*x see Ben 
Yehuda’s Thesaurus, s.v. \°7. 

3 Op. cit. pp. 214-16. 
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version except on the assumption that it is an abridged version of 
a longer text, it may be instructive to examine certain aspects of 
several omissions which have escaped the notice of previous writers. 

One of the most remarkable omissions is that of Menahem’s 
entry into Jerusalem and of his subsequent activities in the city.! 
Eisler suggests that at the time of writing a rough draft for what 
was later to be expanded into the standard Greek version, 
Josephus did not know about the appearance of Menahem in 
Jerusalem and that it is conceivable that the story was gathered 
later from statements of others and then included in the standard 
version.2 Following Eisler’s line of reasoning one would have to 
suppose that Josephus knew about the capture of Masada and of 
the arms stored there, but did not know that Menahem had 
played an important part in this exploit.3 This is hardly probable. 
Again, there is the curious fact that according to the standard 
version of Wars the besieged party negotiated a free passage with 
Menahem, whereas according to the O.R. version they negotiated 
with Eleazar.4 Is one to assume, then, that this particular episode 
had been wrongly reported to Josephus and was later corrected 
by him in the standard version? This too is, to say the least, 
improbable. 

Eisler reinforces his argument concerning Josephus’ silence 
about Menahem as follows: “The mediaeval Russian had no 
interest whatever in reducing a chapter in such a manner that the 
part [i.e. role—A. R.] of a certain personage, highly indifferent to 
him, in certain cases appeared altogether blurred.”5 But was 
Menahem, one may ask, “‘a highly indifferent” personage to the 
Russian translator? In the standard version of Wars Menahem is 
described as a great scholar (sophist) as is also his father Judah 
of Galilee.6 Now, when we turn to the passage in the O.R. 
version which corresponds to the passage in 11, viii, 1 of the 
standard version, we find that Judah of Galilee is described as one 
who “invented a way of living in retirement and not resembling 
any other people”.7 The marginal title or annotation found in 


1 Wars, 1, xvii, 8-10. 2 Op. cit. p. 554. 

3 Cp. PdJ, 1, 182 [91], ll. 9-10 with Wars, u, xvii, 8. 

* Cp. PdJ, 1, 184 [92], ll. 9-10 with Wars, u, xvii, 8. 

5 Op. cit. p. 215. 6 11, xvii, 8, 9 and U1, viii, 1. 

7 PdJ, 1, 138 [69], ll. 2-3. This description is probably the result of mis- 
understanding ISias alpéoews of the Greek text. Clearly, the Russian trans- 
lator or Byzantine copyist did not check the description of Judah’s party 
against Antiquities, xvItl, i, 6. 
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two manuscripts at the head of section 1 is “The beginning of 
monachism”’ and it refers no less to Judah than to the Essenes 
who are the subject of the following description. It may well be, 
then, that a Byzantine monk-copyist or the Russian translator 
reluctant to present Menahem the son of Judah as indulging in 
such mundane excesses as the killing of a high priest, not to 
mention his gregarious ambitions, preferred to omit the whole 
story. The monk’s point of view, as we shall have occasion to see 
later, cannot be entirely ignored in an appraisal of the OR. 
version, though the omission of the Menahem story in the O.R. 
version may well be due to abridgement. 

Occasionally the omission of passages in the O.R. version 
resolves what would otherwise be a conflicting account of events, 
but it is not possible to demonstrate that this result is other than 
fortuitous. Thus, in 11, xx, 1 of the standard version, Philip the 
son of Jacimus is mentioned together with the brothers Costo- 
barus and Saul as fleeing from Jerusalem after the defeat of 
Cestius. In Life, 11, however, Philip is reported to have fled from 
the city several months earlier, when Menahem and his men 
wanted to kill him. Since we are not told anywhere about Philip’s 
return to Jerusalem after the defeat of Menahem, there is an 
apparent contradiction between the two accounts given by 
Josephus. But although none of the three fugitives is mentioned 
in the O.R. version, it is highly improbable that the conflicting 
accounts of Philip’s flight were the motive for the omission of the 
three names. At least Costobarus and Saul, notorious oppressors 
of the people that they were,’ must have had good reasons for 
their flight; besides, the omission of other details from 11, xx, 1 
points rather to an editorial abridgement. 

A much mote extensive omission is that of 11, ii, 2; of all but 
two or three lines of 11, iii and of the whole of 11, iv. The omitted 
passages relate to the Sabinus—Varus affairs and so effectively is 
Sabinus blotted out from the picture that as far as the O.R. 
version is concerned he might never have existed. Even u, ii, 4 
and 11, v, 1-2 are deftly brought into line with the other omis- 
sions by omitting brief references to Sabinus found in these 
sections in the standard version. Now, the difficulty with the 
Sabinus—Varus account as given in the standard version is that 
according to 1, ii, 2 Varus appears to have returned from 
Caesarea to Antioch immediately after Archelaus’ departure “by 
boat” to Rome. It was this that enabled Sabinus, who was at 

1 Cp. Antiquities, XX, ix, 4. 
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Caesarea during the meeting of Archelaus and Vatus, to go up to 
Jerusalem, in breach of his promise to Varus not to do so until 
Caesar had given his decision concerning the rival claims of 
Hetod’s sons. In 1, iti, 1, however, when describing later dis- 
orders in Palestine, Josephus refers back parenthetically to a visit 
of Varus to Jerusalem after Archelaus had departed “by boat” to 
Rome. This is followed by a strange remark to the effect that, after 
Varus had returned from Jerusalem to Antioch, Sabinus came to 
Jerusalem. This retrospective narrative in II, iii, 1 is, to say the 
least, somewhat puzzling and in need of clarification. The omis- 
sions in the O.R. version do to some extent resolve the difficulty, 
and yet even here it cannot be shown that they were designed to 
straighten out the facts rather than condense the narrative. 

By far the most important question in relation to the omissions 
in the O.R. version is whether they invariably result in a har- 
monious text. J. M. Creed thinks that they do not,! but the only 
example which he adduces in support of his view is not convinc- 
ing.2 He points out that in 1, xix, 4 the Russian translator retains 
the part of Herod’s speech in which the death of Herod’s envoys 
to the Arabs is mentioned, forgetting that he has sacrificed the 
statement about the death of the envoys, by abbreviating the 
preceding section. Here at any rate, argues Creed, the O.R. 
version presupposes the full Greek text. Creed’s argument is, 
however, inconclusive, since Herod’s allusion to the death of his 
envoys is self-sufficient and does not require the support of a 
previous mention. A somewhat stronger case can be made out 
for a passage in vil, viii, 7 in which Eleazar, the commandant of 
Masada, speaking to the besieged about the massacre of the Jews 
in Caesarea mentions also the massacres of Jews in Scythopolis 
and Damascus,3 although the last two massacres are omitted by 
the O.R. version from the account of the events of A.D. 66 in II, 
xvili, 3 and I, xx, 2 respectively. The latter passages in the 
standard version were obviously written with an eye to the 
cumulative effect of the events on the Jewish revolt and would 
hardly have been curtailed by Josephus. All the same, a more 
convincing example of the dependence of the O.R. version on a 
fuller text must be sought in passages which cannot be sufficiently 
understood without postulating an abridgement of a fuller text. 
At least two such passages occur in the O.R. version. 

1 Op. cit. p. 283. 
2 Ibid. 
3 Pd], 11, 240 [245], ll. 31-2 and zbid. 242 [246], |. 1. 
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In 1, xi, 3 of the Greek version we are told that soon after his 
arrival in Syria Cassius ordered the Jews of Palestine to pay him 
seven hundred talents and that Antipater appointed his sons and 
some of his acquaintance to collect the tribute. Among those 
appointed was one Malichus, who, although an enemy of Anti- 
pater, owed his appointment to the urgent necessity for the 
collection. We are then told that the delay of the tribute-collectors 
roused the anger of Cassius, etc., and that he wanted to put 
Malichus to death for his tardiness in levying the tribute. Nov, 
the O.R. version does not mention the appointment of Malichus 
or his remissness in the duty of tribute-collector, but proceeds 
nevertheless to say “and he (i.e. Cassius) sought Malichus [in 
order] to kill him”.! This is inconsequential as it stands and 
unmistakably points to dependence on a fuller text. Moreover, 
the O.R. version concludes the paragraph with the statement that 
Antipater gave Cassius a hundred talents and thereby saved the 
life of Malichus, but omits the passage found in the standard text 
which states that Antipater’s action also averted the threatened 
destruction of several Jewish towns.? From a literary point of 
view the effect of the last omission is to focus attention on the 
personal ingratitude of Malichus which is the theme of the sub- 
sequent narrative. The tempo of the story is further quickened by 
the omission of all but one sentence of sections 3 and 5 and by 
the omission of the whole of section 7. 

Our second example relates to Herod’s visit to Octavian in 
Rhodes. A passage in 1, xx, 1 of the standard text supplies the 
background to the visit by mentioning the battle of Actium and 
Herod’s anxiety lest Octavian, the victor at Actium, should 
deprive him of his power because of his loyalty to Antony. 
Nothing of this, however, is mentioned in the O.R. version, not 
do we find in it the two references to the battle of Actium found 
in I, xix, 1 and 1, xix, 3 of the standard version.3 Herod is not 
allowed time to ruminate over his future. We are told about his 


1 PdJ, 1, 34 [17], l. 15. It should also be noted that the O.R. version does 
not mention the fact that Cassius and Brutus deceitfully killed Caesar (cp. 
Wars, 1, xi, 1) so that the sudden introduction of the new dramatis persona of 
Cassius with the words “and Cassius soon came to Syria” suggests another 
abridgement of the Greek text. 

2 Wars, i, xi, 2. 

3 The place of 1, xix, 1-2 of the standard version is taken by a long discus- 
sion by priests and others as to whether or not Herod is the expected 
“anointed one”, and the following section, though it mentions the earthquake, 
does not say that it happened at the very time of the battle of Actium. 
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crushing defeat of the Arabs and of their readiness to proclaim 
him their protector and are then plunged abruptly into the state- 
ment “Herod, however, sailed for Rhodes and presented himself 
to Caesar”, etc. It is only when Herod addresses Octavian at 
Rhodes that we infer that a battle had taken place at Actium and 
that Octavian was the victor. No less an event than the transition 
of Rome from a republic to an imperium is thus left to be inferred 
and Herod’s precipitate journey to Rhodes becomes belatedly 
understandable. Here again the O.R. version would seem to pre- 
suppose a fuller text and, again, as in the case of Malichus, one is 
conscious of a heightening of the dramatic effect of the narrative 
by the omission of intervening circumstantial detail. 


(¢) ADDITIONS 


A number of additions to the standard text in the O.R. version 
are significant for the study of the relationship of the two texts. 
The most striking of these, the condemnation of the Western 
Romans (“‘Italians” or “‘Latins’’) in 1, xxxi, 1-2,! bears the 
unmistakable stamp of Byzantine origin and has been fully 
discussed by Creed? and Jack.3 There are, however, several other 
significant additions in the O.R. version which have been over- 
looked by previous writers. Chief among these is a group of 
additions found in the long description of the Essenes in 11, viii, 
2-13. Neither the high incidence of additions in this chapter nor 
their content would seem to be accidental. There is evidence in 
some of the additions that the Essenes are portrayed as a monastic 
order of the kind with which a Russian or Byzantine chrono- 
grapher would have been familiar from his own experience. 
Thus, in addition to the title already mentioned, the Essenes are 
not described after the manner of the standard version as a “form 
of philosophy”’,+ but as an “order” (¢én).5 In u1, viii, 7 we are told 
that the postulant remains “before (or: in the area before) the gates 
of the chramina’.6 'The latter word occurs in Church Slavonic 
and Old Russian not only in the sense of “house” (=the more 


1 PdJ, 1, 106 [53]. 2 Op. cit. pp. 296-301. 

3 Op. cit. pp. 50-2. 

* The word “philosophy” occurs twice in the O.R. version as the object 
of the verb “to study” in additions to the standard text (PdJ, 1, 70 [35] and 
ibid. p. 106 [53], corresponding respectively to 1, xviii, 1, and 1, xxxi, 1-2 of 
the standard text). 

5 PdJ, 1, 138 [69], ll. 4-5. 6 Ibid. p. 140 [70], ll. 22-3. 
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usual dom), but also in the sense of “conclave”, “meeting place” 
and even “‘temple”.! Whatever sense is given to the word in our 
context implies some kind of central building serving as a meeting 
place for the members of the order. Such a building, though not 
mentioned in the corresponding passage of the standard version, 
is presupposed there in section 5. It is unlikely, therefore, that 
the O.R. version really adds here anything to our knowledge of 
the Essenes, but one suspects that the words “gates of the 
chramina”’ might well connote the ecclesiastical term “conclave” 
or “temple” and the resulting picture would be of a monastic 
order centred round its monastery. The monastic background of 
the picture is also reflected in another addition in section 5 which 
runs as follows: “They rest little; at night they rise for singing, 
praising God and praying [to Him].”2 This, though faintly 
reminiscent of a passage in the Manual of Discipline, has almost 
certainly nothing to do with the sect of Qumran. The word 
“singing” (penije) as used in the Russian church connotes 
“‘psalmody”’4 and even if it were to be taken together with 
“praying,” as the equivalent of tm3 7939 in the Manual passage, 
the absence of a specific mention of the study of the Torah in the 
Russian passage would rule out a possible original reference to 
the sectaries of Qumran. The addition looks rather suspiciously 
like an embellishment inserted by a pious Russian translator ot 
by an equally pious Byzantine copyist of the Greek text. 

One other addition in the O.R. version which might appear to 
be related to the sect of Qumran occurs after the passage about 
the study of the books of the ancients in 11, viii, 6 and runs as 
follows: “inquiring [about] what is happening in foreign lands 
...also the military order (cin =té€is) is known to them from 
those writings”’.5 Theoretically speaking, there are three poss- 
ible explanations of the origin of the passage. One would be 
that the passage stood in the original Greek text of Wars, but was 
suppressed later in order not to blemish the saintly character of 
the Essenes. Another possible explanation of the passage would 
be that it was based on information drawn from ancient ot 
medieval sources which are no longer extant. Yet a third possi- 
bility is that the inclusion of the passage in the O.R. version was 
due to some idiosyncrasy of a copyist or translator. Only the last 


1 See F. Miklosich, Lexicon, s.v. 2 PdJ, 1, p. 138 [69], ll. 23-4. 

3 Plate vi, ll. 7-8. 4 See F. Miklosich, Lexicon, s.v. 

5 PdJ, 1, 140 [70], ll. 18 and 20. Cf. Y. Yadin, The Scroll of the War of the 
Sons of Light against the Sons of Darkness (Jerusalem, 1955), pp. 136-9 and 236-7. 
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possibility, on the face of it the remotest of the three, admits of 
being explored a little further. Professor A. Vaillant has been 
kind enough to point out to the present writer that the Russian 
chronographers of old were keenly interested, among other 
things, in military stratagems and war implements and sometimes 
included in their chronicles imaginary details of battles and so on.! 
It would not be unreasonable to suppose, therefore, that the 
Russian translator ascribed to the Essenes the lively interest in 
military and other affairs that was characteristic of the Russian 
monk-chronographers. This conjecture, though it falls far short 
of proof, would confirm the impression of the monastic colouring 
of other additions found in the O.R. version’s account of the 
Essenes. 

One suspects that some of the additions found in the O.R. 
vetsion were inserted in order to explain away real or imaginary 
difficulties, but it is only in exceptional cases that the deliberate 
nature of the addition can be proved. Among the suspect addi- 
tions is that in Iv, ix, 9 relating to Vitellius’ ¢ribu/i ruse in the 
battle of Bedriacum.? So impressed is S. Reinach by this passage 
that he regards it as an irrefutable proof of the antiquity of the 
“alleged additions” in the O.R. version.3 The supposition that a 
thirteenth-century Russian could have known that the Romans 
had used ¢ribuli is not, however, as absurd as Reinach and 
Eisler would have us believe, if we bear in mind that Byzantine 
sources were often utilized by the Russian chronographers. 


~ Furthermore, Reinach thinks that since both Tacitus and Plutarch 


teport an unsuccessful ruse by Vitellius’ general Cecinna on the 
frst day of the battle, the O.R. version’s account of Vitellius’ ruse 
on the second day of the battle, far from being an accident, is the 


' Ina letter dated Versailles, 11 May 1956. Among other things Professor 
Vaillant writes the following: “‘ Je suis en train, avec M. Lemerle, de recher- 
cher les sources du récit de la prise de Constantinople en 1204 qui a été inséré 
aprés coup dans la Chronique de Novgorod. Ce n’est pas une traduction du 
grec, mais un récit trés fantaisiste, avec une description précise de l’attaque 
des remparts par une flotte—précise, mais complétement invraisemblable.” 

2 Pdj, 1, §2 [151], ll. 7-12. 

3“. ..une preuve érrécusable—en pareille matiére une seule preuve suffit— 
de ’ancienneté de prétendues additions slaves, car quel interpolateur chrétien 
ou juif aurait songé a ajouter un pareil détail d’histoire militaire?” (Almathée, 
Mélanges d’ Archéologie et d’Histoire, Tome 11 (Paris, 1930), 313 and see also 
ibid. pp. 336ff. Reinach’s special communication to the Académie des In- 
scriptions). Eisler (op. cit. p. 181) regards it as absurd to suppose that 


in the thirteenth century Russians knew anything about the Roman use of 
tribuli., 
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true explanation of his victory over Otho.! This is not convince. 
ing; for having discovered Cecinna’s ruse on the first day of the 
battle? Otho would have been on his guard when the battle was 
renewed on the second day, with the probable result that he 
would not have fallen into the trap set for him by Vitellius. One 
cannot be at all certain, therefore, that the O.R. version’s explana- 
tion of Vitellius’ victory is historically correct. To take another 
example: according to vu, ii, 2 in the O.R. version3 Simon bar 
Giora saw an apparition which came to him in luminous clothes, 
saying “in the same fashion as you saw, adorn yourself in purple 
and go out whither I shall lead you. And immediately terror will 
seize all those who see you, and no one will dare to touch you and 
you will go where you wish, without harm.” The French editor 
remarks that this addition to the Greek text is nothing but a mis 
en scene of Simon’s sudden appearance out of the ground in the 
place where the Temple had formerly been, as described in the 
standard version.+ To this it may be added that the standard 
version’s passage is actually introduced in the O.R. version with 
the additional words “and Simon seduced by that vision...” 
and this has every appearance of an addition designed to ex- 
plain the sudden and unexpected surrender of the indomitable 
watrior.® 

A manifestly invented piece of history is found in the O.R. 
version in a section corresponding to 1, xxx, 7 of the standard 
version. According to the latter King Herod discovered that 
Mariamme the high priest’s daughter had been privy to a plot 


1 Op. cit. p. 338. The stratagem in question was to lure Otho’s cavalry 
towards a body of troops hidden in a wood. Otho, however, got wind of the 
plan and successfully avoided the trap. 

2 Ibid. 3 PdJ, 11, 200 [225], ll. 20-4. 

4 Ibid. p. 201 n. 4. 5 Ibid. p. 220 [225], ll. 24-5. 

6 In 1, viii, 4 immediately after the first sentence occurs the following 
addition: ‘“everyone where he wishes receives friends, builds himself a house 
and lives [there]”’. This is in flat contradiction to Philo’s description of the 
Essenes (Euseb., Praep. Evang. vit, xi, 10) and moreover looks suspiciously 
like an explanation anticipating the sequel, which the Russian translator prob- 
ably understood to mean that visiting Essenes were received by their fellow- 
Essenes in their private homes. This conjecture, if at all tenable, would also 
suggest a possible motive for the omission of the passage relating to the sect’s 
official from section 4, although one 7s mentioned elsewhere; the functions 
assigned to the official in section 4 of the standard version might well have 
appeared redundant to the copyist or translator. It is improbable, however, 
even allowing for individual homes in towns, that so disciplined a community 
as the Essenes would dispense with a superintendent altogether. 
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against him and he avenged the mother’s audacity upon her son 
and struck Herod, whom he had by her, out of his will. The 
O.R. version has here a curious explanation to the effect that 
“Mariamme having been killed earlier” King Herod turned 
his anger against her son, etc.! Here, as a note to the French trans- 
lation points out,2 the O.R. version confuses Mariamme the 
daughter of Alexander, Herod’s second wife, whose death is 
reported in 1, xxii, 5, with Mariamme the high priest’s daughter, 
Herod’s third wife. Apparently not having consulted the parallel 
account in Antiquities, XVII, iv, 2, according to which Herod 
divorced Mariamme as soon as he discovered the plot, the 
Byzantine copyist or the Russian translator supplies his own 
explanation of the fact that Mariamme appears to have escaped 
punishment for her complicity in the plot. Since it is known that 
for his account of Herod’s reign Josephus relies on the works of 
Nicolaus of Damascus, the only alternative explanation would be 
that the discrepant accounts of the O.R. version and Antiquities 
are due to different accounts of the same event by Nicolaus of 
Damascus. Such a view, though not impossible, has no evidence 
to support it. 


(2) VARIATIONS 


Two kinds of variations found in the O.R. version will be 
omitted from the present discussion. These are: (1) scribal errors3 
—of which there are many—and (2) textual variants which tend 
to show that the text used by the Russian translator supports the 
teadings of the Greek manuscripts LV R Cand M LV R C.4 The 


1 PdJ, 1, p. 106 [53], ll. 8-11. 2 Ibid. p. 107 n. 2. 

3 These are pointed out in the notes to the French translation and include 
errors due to a misunderstanding of the Greek by the Russian translator as 
well as errors by Russian copyists. One of the latter type of error is “boiling 
lead” (for ‘boiling oil”) said in the O.R. version to have been used in the 
siege of Jotapata. The words “lead” and “oil” being similar in Old Russian 
the error is understandable (see PdJ, 1, 229 n. 3). This disposes of Eisler’s 
ingenious explanation (op. cit. p. 198) and, incidentally, shows that Eisler 
used quite arbitrarily the adjective molten (Joc. cit.). An inexplicable error 
occurs in vi, ii, 7 (PdJ, 11, 152 [201]) where it is said that one of the embank- 
ments raised by Titus was against the inner corner of the Temple in the south- 
west (instead of “‘north-west”’). This is obviously impossible, since the breach 
was made in the north-west through Antonia and the subsequent operations 
by the Romans, as described both in the standard version and in the O.R. 
version, can only be understood in the light of such a breach. 

* These variants are discussed by Creed (op. cit. pp. 289-90). See also 
H.St J. Thackeray, Josephus: the Man and the Historian (New York, 1929), p. 33- 
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five variations discussed below are not found in any of the extant 
Greek manuscripts, the first two variations showing affinity with 
the Latin textual tradition. 

(1) In 11, xvi, 4 of the standard text, in King Agrippa’s speech, 
there is a reference to the once powerful Macedonians which is 
introduced with the words “and the Macedonians who still 
cherish Philip in their imagination”’, etc. The O.R. version reads 
here “‘and the Macedonians whoas if (aky) they still behold Philip”, 
etc. This presupposes the Greek koi Moxe5dves oo(ei) én, etc., 
which, though not attested by any Greek manuscript, agrees fairly 
closely with the reading of the Latin version “ Macedones veto qui 
adhuc paene imaginantur”’, etc.! 

(2) According to v, ii, 5 of the standard text the men who stood 
their ground with Titus after a desperate sortie by the Jews had 
put the other Romans to flight exhorted Titus not to expose 
himself to brisk (or: imminent) peril. The O.R. version reads 
here “not to expose himself to brisk flight” (ni podimati bé¥ania 
skorago).? A note to the French translation explains that the text 
should be corrected to read “bé%(d)enia skotago” (= “brisk 
peril’’) and remarks that the agreement of the O.R. version on 
this point with the reading “ne in fugam verti videretur” in the 
Latin version must be regarded as accidental. For further 
support of the proposed emendation the note refers to the reading 
bédy = forrai in v, li, 2.3 The latter Russian reading, however, 
turns out on examination to be itself an emendation; for where 
the standard text says that Titus perceived that the hazards of 
wars and the perils of kings are under God’s care, the O.R. 
version speaks of victories (pobédy) of wars and the fal/ (pademie) 
of kings.4 There is thus an attempt in the note to the French text 
to justify the emendation J¢%(d)enia in v, ii, 5 by the emendation 
bédy (béda being cognate with Dégdenije) for pobédy in v, i, 2. 
Suffice it for our purpose to say that the reading pobédy, whether 
otiginal or not, makes sense and that the reading bé¥ania in V, il, § 
does agree with the reading in the Latin version. 

(3) In vi, vii, 2 of the standard text there occurs the passage 
[A] torros. . . 1s Apo vexpov elyev 7 otkoews which is followed 
immediately by [B] kai tetAnpoto vexpdv 7 Sic oTé&otw A Sic Arpov 
E&TOAWASTOOV. 

1 Cf. PdJ, 1, 177 n. 2. 

2 Throughout this section the transliteration follows the orthography of 


the Russian text. Cp. PdJ, u, 72 [161], 1. 18. 
3 Ibid. p. 159 0. 17. 4 Ibid. p. 70 [160], |. 1. 
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The passage [B] is attested by all but one of the Greek manu- 
scripts’ and is also found in the Old Latin version. Cardwell 
suspected [B] to be tautological and placed the passage in 
brackets? and in this he is followed by Niese’s and the Loeb 
editions.3 H. St J. Thackeray, however, omits the passage from 
his English translation in the Loeb edition.t Now, the O.R. 
version has for [B] the following: “and every house was full of 
those dead of famine or of decimation”’.s One must reckon with 
the possibility that a Byzantine copyist or Russian translator, who 
noticed the tautological nature of the passage, rationalized matters 
by an emendation, though this in itself would be remarkable in 
view of the failure of generations of more sophisticated scholars 
to notice anything unusual about the passage. It is equally 
possible, however, that the passageas found in theO.R. version was 
transmitted by a family of Greek manuscripts no longer extant. The 
O.R. version, it may be added, shows a very slight affinity with 
the Latin version in that it places the victims of famine before 
those of decimation, but both versions may in this respect represent 
an understandable harmonization with the order in passage [A].¢ 

(4) In 1, xix, 6 of the standard text we are told that having, by 
his crushing blow, punished Arabia and broken the spirit of its 
people, Herod gained such a reputation with them that the nation 
chose him for its protector. Simhoni remarks here in his Hebrew 
edition of Wars? that this is not correct, since according to 

1 A late MS. in the Leiden library (see Havercamp’s edition of Josephus’ 
Works (Amsterdam, 1726), 11, 395 n. f). 

2 See B. Niese, Flavii Josephi Opera, vi (2nd ed. Berlin, 1955), Praefatio, 
p. xxiv and p. 561, note to Il. 13-14. 

3 Loeb Classical Library, London, 1937-8. 

4 See also Thackeray’s Introduction to Wars in Loeb Classical Library, 11, 
xxix n. a. The Syriac translation of Book v1 of Wars (Translatio Syra Pescitto 
Veteris Testamenti, ed. Ceriani, Milan 1876-83, 11) has only one clause as 
follows: 18 8IBD JOT NNW ST Po NOS NT MS SMS AP HoT PT KNIT 
kan yor NWP. This, however, looks like a combination of part of the 
passage preceding clause [A] with [B] and the singular sn>17 construed with 
a verb in the plural is suspicious. (The writer is indebted to Mr P. R. Weis 
for the transliteration of the Syriac.) See also Niese, op. cit. Praefatio, 
P. xxiv n. 2, 5 PdJ, u, 182 [216], ll. 30-1. 

6 “., .et cadaveribus eorum plena erant qui alimentorum penuria vel sedi- 
tione perierant”” (Basle edition, 15 24); so the Syriactranslation (seen. 4, above). 
Itis worth noting that some translators slip in an additional word to mitigate 
the tautological character of clause [B]. Thus, Whiston translates “either by 
sedition or ¢hat famine”, while J. N. Simhoni in his Hebrew edition of Wars 
(Toledoth Milbemeth ha-yehudim ‘im ha-Roma’im, 11, Warsaw, 1923) has *on 
Th! mM Sysn—and note the order! 7 1,57 0. 3. 
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Antiquities XVI, X, 9 Octavian had intended to give Herod the 
Arab kingdom but abandoned the idea when he heard about the 
quarrels between Herod and his sons. To be sure, Simhoni over- 
states his case; the only inference that the passage in Antiquities 
would seem to warrant is that the decision of the Arabs to make 
Herod their protector was taken without Octavian’s approval, 
In view of this it is interesting that, after describing Herod’s 
victory, the O.R. version goes on as follows: “and therefore the 
Arabs sent to Antony and asked that Herod be for them an 
intercessor and protector”. 

The variation in the O.R. version can perhaps be accounted for 
in one of two ways. It will be remembered that Herod’s departure 
for Rhodes follows in the O.R. version abruptly after the above 
passage. If, as has been argued earlier, the O.R. version repte- 
sents here a condensed account of events, it might have occurred 
to the editor that it would be incongruous for Herod to be 
appointed protector of the Arabs, without Octavian’s consent, on 
the very eve of Herod’s transfer of his allegiance from Antony to 
Octavian. Such a consideration might have prompted the editor 
to make it appear that Herod had no knowledge of the request of 
the Arabs and that in any case Antony’s decision was still in 
abeyance, or, for that matter, might never have been given. On 
this supposition, however, it would perhaps have been simpler to 
omit all mention of the mission to Antony. The other possible 
explanation of the passage is that it represents an ancient variant 
transmitted by the Greek text from which the Russian translation 
was made. The passage, though at variance with the account in 
the standard version and the parallel account in Amtiquities, xv, 
V, 5, is not incompatible with the political situation as it was in the 
autumn of 31 B.c. Octavian did not open his campaign in the east 
until the spring of the next year, and eleven months were to elapse 
before Antony finally disappeared from the scene of Roman 
politics. Meanwhile Antony, though much less active and power- 
ful than before, was still a force to be reckoned with by the Arabs. 
Nor could they with safety adopt a position of strict neutrality as 
between Octavian and his rival. At all events, the Arabs appear 
to have changed sides only some time after the battle of Actium, 
when, instigated by Quintus Didius, the governor of Syria, they 
burned Cleopatra’s ships in the Arabian gulf.2 


1 PdJ, 1, 60 [30], ll. 12-13. 
2 Dio Cassius, Hist. 11, vii, 1. How long after the battle of Actium this took 
place is not clear. 
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(5) 11, xx, 4 of the standard text poses a difficult pro- 
blem concerning the identity of Eleazar, one of the two 
Jewish commanders appointed to Idumaea after the defeat 
of Cestius. 

The relevant Greek passage, which is attested by all but one of 
the Greek manuscripts, reads as follows: kai ’EAcazcpov c&pyxiepéoos 
viv véou.! On the other hand, the Latin textual tradition is 
fairly consistent in its reading “et Eleazarum pontificis filium” 
until the appearance of the Basle edition of the Old-Latin version 
of Josephus’ works in 1524.2 Whether the older Latin reading has 
reference to Eleazar the son of the high-priest Ananias or to some 
other Eleazar who was a son of the serving high-priest, it is 
impossible to determine. However, the Basle edition of 1524 
reads “et Eleazarum pontificis Ananiae filium” and so does the 
Cologne edition of the same year.3 Later Latin editions, which 
are known to have been corrected according to the Greek version, 
read “et Eleazarum novi pontificis filium”. This applies, among 
others, to the Lutetia edition of 1535,4 the Frobenius Basle 
edition of 15675 and the Frankfurt a.M. edition of 1599.6 The 
ambiguous Greek reading was thus the parent of both the reading 
“Eleazar the new high-priest’s son” in the Latin editions men- 
tioned and “‘Eleazar the son of the high-priest Neos” in Niese’s 
and the Loeb editions of the Greek text. The difficulty with the 
reading Néov, however, is that no high-priest of the name Neos is 
known from any other source. Hudson’s edition of the Greek text7 


1 The exception is Niese’s C (Urbinas) which reads vatov. 

2 This is the reading in Niese’s Latinus (for these two codices see op. cit. 
Praefatio, p. Ixxi; p. xx and p. lvi) and in Hegesippus. The reading is also 
found in the following printed editions of Josephus’ works consulted by the 
writer: the editio princeps publ. D. Schussler (Augsburg, 1470); another 
edition publ. A. Pannartz (Rome, 1475), and one publ. L. Brandis (Liibeck, 
1476) as well as in L. Condrata’s edition of Wars, publ. P. Maufer (Verona, 
1480). 

3 See J. First, Bibliotheca Judaica (Leipzig, 1851), 11, 120. 

+ Ed. Sigismundus Gelenius. The writer is indebted to Dr J. L. Teicher for 
the readings of the Basle and Cologne editions of 1524 and the Lutetia edition 
of 1535 which he was kind enough to look up in the Cambridge University 
Library. 

$§ The earlier Basle edition of the Latin version published by Frobenius in 
1534 had also been emended in various places according to Greek manuscripts 
(cf. First, op. cit. p. 120). The Frobenius editio princeps of the Greek text was 
published in Basle ten years later. 

® Ed. Sigismundus Feyerabend, transl. Sigismundus Gelenius. 

7 2 vols., Oxford, 1720. 
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was the first to adopt the reading *Avaviou,! which was in turn 
taken over by Havercamp’s and Dindorf’s? editions and later 
established itself also in many translations of Wars, though some 
translations from the Greek persisted in rendering the Greek 
reading by “‘and Eleazar son of the new high-priest”’.3 

In the O.R. version we find the reading “i eleazara novago 
archiertja syn”.* The only point of difference between this and 
the Latin reading “et Eleazarum novi pontificis filium” is that 
the Russian has “eleazara” and “syn” (i.e. son, fi/ius) in apposi- 
tion, the word “syn” being without the accusative ending a, It 
may well be that the Russian translator had before him a reading 
identical with that of the extant Greek manuscripts, but the 
important point is that the Russian reading is, so far as the present 
writer can judge, the earliest clear manuscript attestation of the 
reading “and Eleazar son of the new high-priest”.5 The problem is 
therefore not, as the French editor seems to think, how to bring the 
reading of the O.R. version into line with Niese’s text, but howto 
explain the Russian reading in the light of the events preceding 
the Jewish revolt. Historically speaking, Niese’s reading “and 
Eleazar the son of the high-priest Neos ” scarcely makes sense.® On 


1 Hudson’s documentation is as follows: “Ita lego cum quibusdam Ryfini 
codd. Inaliis Elazarum pontificis filium, et apud Pseudo-Hegesippum habemus 
Eleazarum sacerdotis filium, Neov in Editis Aliisque, véov Bod.” (11, 11064, n. d; 
Bod. = fifteenth-century Codex Bibliothecae Oxoniensis Bodleianae, sbid. 
Pp. 1091). 

2 2 vols., Paris, 1847. 

3 For example, Flauii Josephi des Hochbertihmten Judischen Geschichtschreibers 
Historien und Bucher (Strassburg, 1601), reads: “und Eleazari des newen 
Hohen priesters Sohn”. Sir Roger L’Estrange’s translation of The Wars of the 
Jews (Manchester, 1767), and C. Clarke’s translation (in The Works of Josephus 
(Manchester, 1803)) both read “‘and Eleazar the son of the new high-priest”. 

4 PdJ,1, 194 [97], ll. 17-18. Several names are omitted in 11, xx, 3-4 of the 
O.R. version and Jesus the son of Sapphias is not described as “‘one of the 
high-priests”—a designation which has puzzled both Simhoni (0. ci#. 11, note 
to 11, xx, 4 at p. 443) and J. Klausner (Historiyah Yisre’elith (Jerusalem, 1954), 
V, 163 n. 53). 

5 The date of the Russian translation is variously given as early twelfth 
century (Creed, op. cit. p. 295), the year A.D. 1261 (V. Istrin, according to 
Eisler, op. cit. p. 148), A.D. 1250 (Thackeray, op. cit. p. 32) and the first half of 
the thirteenth century (Vaillant, in his letter to the present writer). The most 
acceptable date appears to be that suggested by Vaillant which is based ona 
detailed examination of the language of the O.R. version. 

6 The French translation of the passage in the O.R. version is “et Eléazar 
fils du grand-prétre Néos” (PdJ, 1, 195). It is explained (cbid. n. 7) that the 
Russian could also be translated “du nouveau grand-prétre’’, but it is pointed out 
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the other hand, the virtual unanimity of the Greek manuscripts 
in reading véou is impressive. 

Now in Antiquities, xx, ix, 5 we are told of the expected arrival 
of the procurator Gessius Florus and of several other matters, and 
at the end of the section Josephus informs us that King Agrippa 
deprived Jesus the son of Gamaliel of the high-priesthood, and 

ave it to Matthias the son of Theophilus, under whom the Jews’ 
wat with the Romans took its beginning. The exact date of the 
appointment of Matthias is unknown, but historians usually date 
it in the year A.D. 65.1 On the other hand, there can be no doubt 
that Josephus regarded the month of Artemisios in the year 
A.D. 66 as marking the beginning of the Jewish war.2 Matthias 
the son of Theophilus was thus appointed a short time before the 
outbreak of the war and would have been regarded by his con- 
temporaries as the “new” high-priest. Accordingly “‘ Eleazar the 
son of the new high-priest” could be a son of Matthias. Further- 
more, in view of the aristocratic and moderate character of the 
new Jewish government it may be doubted whether so extreme 
and impetuous a man as Eleazar, son of the high-priest Ananias, 
would have commended himself to the government as a person 
fit to be entrusted with a responsible command.3 At first sight it 
may seem strange that Josephus should indicate Eleazat’s father 
by the epithet “new” instead of by his proper name, but even 


that the Russian translator likes to give Slav equivalents to Greek names. The 
editor’s argument is, however, not convincing for two reasons: (a) the 
example he cites relates to a change in the form of a name—a common 
phenomenon in the O.R. version—whereas in the French text we have a 
translation of a name; (b) the straightforward and natural meaning of the 
Russian phrase is ‘“‘of the new high priest”, and if the Russian novago were a 
translation of Néov one would expect movago after the word archieréja rather 
than before it, though in that order xovago would be as ambiguous as the 
Greek reading. Only in one instance, it would seem, is a Greek name 
translated in the O.R. version, namely in 1, xxviii, 4 (PdJ, 1, 96 [48]), where 
Herod’s wife ’EAmis is called Nadega (sic), i.e. “Hope”, but this is a clear case 
of translation and is incapable of any other meaning. 

' EB, Schiirer, History of the Jewish People (Edinburgh, 1885), Second Divi- 
sion, 1, 201, and see also Simhoni’s list of the high-priests of the house of 
Hanan at the end of vol. 11 of his translation of Wars. 

2 Wars, 1, xiv, 4. 

3 Both Simhoni and Graetz appear to regard Eleazar’s appointment as an 
unusual one. The former suggests (11, 443) that the Jerusalem government 
apparently wanted to get rid of Eleazar by sending him to the provinces, 
while Graetz (History of the Jews (London, 1901), 11, 272) says that Eleazar 
“was only made governor of the unimportant province of Idumaea, and was 
even obliged to divide his authority with another”. 
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this would be understandable if Josephus’ purpose were to 
distinguish an Eleazar son of the high-priest Matthias from 
Eleazar whose father, the high-priest Ananias, was murdered by 
Menahem in the summer of a.p. 66. A striking parallel is that of 
Mariamme, Herod’s third wife, who is mentioned four times in 
Wars as “Mariamme the daughter of the high-priest” or simply 
as “‘the daughter of the high-priest”, and were it not for Anti- 
quities, XV, 1x, 3 we should not have known that her father’s name 
was Simon the son of Boethus. Here, too, it is possible that 
Mariamme’s designation in Wars was intended to distinguish her 
from her Hasmonaean namesake, Herod’s second wife. 


CONCLUSIONS 


While there is nothing in the O.R. version of Wars to lead one 
to conclude that it is a translation of Josephus’ original semitic 
version or of a short Greek version intermediate between the 
semitic and the standard version, there is some evidence in the 
O.R. version of its ultimate dependence on a fuller Greek text. 
There is also evidence in the O.R. version which seems to point 
to deliberate additions either by the Byzantine copyist or by the 
Russian translator or both. On the other hand, the five variants 
discussed in section (d), though admittedly of varying degrees 
of cogency, might be ancient variants transmitted by a Greek 
text of a family of manuscripts no longer extant. Such a slightly 
aberrant family of manuscripts could, however, be accommodated 
without difficulty within the Josephan manuscript tradition of 
Wars. The foregoing conclusions do not, of course, take into 
account the passages dealing with the “‘ wonder-worker” and the 
Baptist and kindred passages in the O.R. version.! 


.! These are fully discussed in J. W. Jack, op. cit. 
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THE ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF 
THE JEWS IN BABYLON IN TALMUDIC 
TIMES COMPARED WITH PALESTINE! 


By L. Jacoss, London 


A Baraitha? records that “ten measures of poverty descended 
into the world, nine of them were taken by Babylon”. There is 
the further statement of R. ’Asi3 that the festivals are celebrated 
with great joy in Babylon as a compensation for the great poverty 
of the Babylonians. On the basis of these two statements some 
modern scholars+ conclude that the Jews in Babylon were in 
wotse financial circumstances than their Palestinian brethren. 
Samuel Krauss’ is at pains to refute this view and he argues 
convincingly for the thesis that the Babylonians were the weal- 
thier. From the evidence here to be presented there can no longer 
be any doubt whatsoever of the correctness of Krauss’s view. 
In fact it follows from this evidence that Krauss has failed to 
underline sufficiently the very real differences, especially in the 
economic sphere, between the two communities.® 

Palestine was never a commercial country. Josephus’ points 
to this fact with pride. After the destruction of the Temple and 
the devastations caused by the wars with Rome, the whole 
economic position rapidly deteriorated and conditions became 
increasingly worse. Biichler® describing these conditions writes: 


Of trade, hardly any evidence is found, though there must have been 
grocers and bakers. R. Eleazar b. Azaryah dealt in wine and oil 


1 In accordance with the regulations of the London University I have to 
state that this article is based on part of a thesis for the Ph.D. degree of that 
university. 

2 Kidd. 49b. 3 Sabb. 145b. 

4 See N. Getzow, ‘A/ Naharoth Babhel (Warsaw, 1879), Oxar Yisrael, 
Il, 294. 

5 Kadmonioth Ha-Talmudh (Berlin and Tel Aviv, 1914-29), I, 7-22. 

6 Cf. J. Juster, Les Juifs dans Pempire romain, leur condition juridique, 
économique et sociale (Paris, 1914), 1, 20 and 24-5; Il, 39 n. 2. 

7 Contra Apion. 1,12. Cf. L. Jacobs: “The Economic Situation of the Jews 
in Babylon” in Melilah (Manchester, 1955), v, 83f. 

8 The Economic Conditions of Judaea after the Destruction of the Second Temple 
(Jews’ College Publications, London, 1912), Publ. no. 4, pp. 49f., cf. Juster, 
lec. cit. 11, 291. and 297 n. 1. 
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(B.B. 91a); R. Jehudah was a baker, and bakers’ shops are mentioned 
in Yad. 11. 16 and Joshua was grit-miller (sic) (Erub. 21b). Lydda had 
vendors who sold their goods dear (B.M. Iv. 3), and a synagogue of 
weavers or metal workers (Naz. 52a). R. Joshua gave up his studies 
and took up business, for which his colleague R. Mathia blamed 
him (A.R.N. 1. 1a) and R. Akiba seems to have been connected 
with shipping (Ned. 50a, b). A R. Johanan was sandal-maker (Sifre 
Deut. 80); a Jehudaha perfumer (Hull. 53 b), Simeon a cotton dealer (?); 
R. Ishmael a Torah-writer (Sot. 20a); and Eleazar a writer (Hull. 55b); 
and in connection with the deposition of R. Gamliel, a fuller is men- 
tioned (jer. Ber. 1v. 7d). 


How different from this is the rich variety of trades and occupa- 
tions followed by Jews in Babylon and recorded in the Talmud!! 

It is therefore not surprising that, despite the many rabbinic 
teachings about the importance from the religious aspect of 
residence in Palestine,” and despite the many injunctions against 
leaving it, there was a constant stream of Jewish emigrants to 
Babylon where life had more to offer in the economic sphere. 
This emigration was no doubt behind the teaching (sent we are 


1 Cf. the remarks of S. W. Baron in his “The Economic Views of Mai- 
monides” in Essays on Maimonides (New York, 1941), pp. 171-2: “By the 
Middle Ages commerce was accepted by Jewish thinkers such as Maimonides 
as a necessary and unobjectionable human institution. The anti-commercial 
statements of Kidd. rv. 14, and so forth, had been so thoroughly disposed of 
in the Talmudic and Geonic periods that Maimonides had no compunction 
about leaving the Mishnah without comment.” The facts are that in Babylon 
we find Jews engaged in all the occupations forbidden or frowned upon by 
the Tannaim in the Mishnah referred to by Baron and in Kidd. 82a. Thus we 
find Jews in Babylon active as physicians and cuppers (Sanh. 17b, B.K. 85, 
Sabb. 129b, B.B. 22 b-23a, Ta‘an. 21b); as ass- and camel-drivers (B.K. 116a, 
Hag. 9b); as sailors (Sabb. 100b, 125 b, Sot. 48a, Pes. 112b, Bekh. 8b); as 
shopkeepers (B.B. 29b, B.K. 21a, B.M. 69b); as butchers (B.B. 9a, Hull. 
94-95a, Nidd. 3a, Bekh. 30a, Bez. 28b-2z9a) and as tanners (Keth. 774, 
B.B. 5a, Ned. 56b, Hull. 48a). It should however be noted that it is difficult 
to believe that in Palestine no Jews followed these callings. From the Pales- 
tinian references to them it appears rather that the Tannaitic expressions of 
disapproval were academic. Of importance in this connexion is the way the 
disapproval of the craft of shepherd, never very strongly accepted in Palestine, 
was virtually disregarded in Babylon, see Rapoport, ‘Erekb Millin (Prague, 
1852), p. 214, S. Krauss, “La Défense d’élever du menu bétail en Palestine et 
questions connexes” in R.E. J. i111, 14-55, Biichler, op. cit. p. 45, J. Newman, 


The Agricultural Life of the Jews in Babylonia between the Years 200 C.E. and 


500 c.E.(London, 1932), p. 115 and S.W. Baron, A Social and Religious 
History of the Jews (New York, 1937), 1, 279 and m1, 69 n. 16. 
2 Tos. A.Z. Iv. 3, p. 446, Yer. M.K. 1. 1, Keth. r1ob. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF THE JEWS IN BABYLON 


told from the Palestinian authorities to those of Babylon):! “Take 
care of the sons of the poor for the Torah proceeds from them.” 
The “sons of the poor” were probably the poor emigrants from 
Palestine who came to Babylon to seek their fortunes.? This is 
borne out by the account of a Palestinian scholar who came to 
Babylon and, being disappointed by the cold reception given to 
him by the “rich men of Babylon”, who refused to set him up in 
business or help him financially, taught that these men were 
destined for Gehinna.3 

Samuel ruled in Babylon that a scholar should first marry and 
then devote himself to the study of the Torah, whereas R. Johanan 
in Palestine ruled that he should study before marriage:4 “A mill- 
stone around his neck, shall he be able to study the Torah?” The 
Gemara explains that the ruling of each authority refers to his 
own land. This does not mean, as Hirschberg suggests,5 that 
because of the greater degree of immorality in Babylon it was 
obligatory for Jews to marry early. It is clear that it is financial 
considerations which are the determining factor (“a millstone 
around his neck”’). The correct interpretation of the passage is 
that in Babylon economic conditions were such that a scholar 
could afford to live in financial comfort even after his marriage, 
whereas in Palestine this was most difficult.® 

It is no mere coincidence that hardly any of the Babylonian 
Amoraim were poor men. Their comparative freedom from 
economic cares explains their greater brilliance in the study of 
Halachah which requires intense concentration. Furthermore the 
far more highly developed economic life explains the existence of 
a greater abundance of legal material dealing with civil law in the 
Babylonian Talmud than in the Palestinian.7 

The apparent contradictions to the greater wealth of the 
Babylonians in the two statements with which this article begins 
can easily be dispensed with. The statement of R. ’Asi is an ironic 
skit on Babylonian life by its author who had emigrated from 
Babylon to Palestine, and far from proving the greater poverty of 
the Babylonians, it proves the exact opposite.’ The statement of 

1 Ned. 81a. 2 Krauss, Kad. ad Joc. 

3 Bez. 32b, cf. Juster, Joc. cit. , 320.5. 4 Kidd. 29b. 

5 He‘athid (Berlin, 1912), p. 14 n. 1. 

® See “Aruch Koh. vit, 267, ‘Erekb Millin, p. 226, Krauss, Kad. 1, 13 n. 3. 
_ 7 Y. H. Tabyob, “Talmudah shel Babhel vetalmudah shel Erez Yisrael” 
in Ha-Tekuphabh (Moscow, 1918), 1, 558, cf. Cant. R. 1. 6. 


® See the other statements of R. ’Asi (sbid.) 5°® DEY Ssaaw MIB AD °3ED 
DOK! *b> YD Sassy OMSN TNDoN AD PH ye Dow NIN My TaD 792 
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the Baraitha, quite apart from the fact that it pre-dates the rise of 
the Sassanian Empire, and the consolidation of Jewish life in 
Babylon by Rab and Samuel, does not refer to the Jewish Com- 
munity at all but to the general population, as is clear from the 
similar observations made on other lands in the same Baraitha, 
Krauss! makes the interesting suggestion that the general decline 
in wealth gave the Jews an opportunity to accumulate it and there 
is, at least, a kernel of truth in this in so far as commetce in 
Babylon was mainly in the hands of the Jews and other minorities, 
The contributory factors to the greater wealth of Babylonian 
Jewry were as follows. The Sassanians, unlike the Romans, were 
not a commercial race, preferring, under the influence of Zoro- 
astrianism, agriculture to commerce.? This provided far greater 
commercial opportunities for Jews in the Sassanian Empire. One 
example of this is the government monopoly in the trade in silks 
in the Roman Empire3 which prevented Jews in Palestine from 
trading in this commodity, and the extensive trade in silks in 
Babylon.* Palestine too was devastated by the Roman wars and 
by the Roman system of taxation whereas, with the exception of 
a few outbursts by the Magi and their followers, the Jews in the 
Sassanian Empire were comparatively safe from persecution and 
were immune from discriminatory taxes levied against them.5 


mun 3a. Even if this is not a skit on Babylonian life it is evident that 
R. ’Asi is seeking to persuade R. Hiyya B. ’Abba of the greater advantages of 
life in Palestine, hence his disparagement of Babylonian life. Obviously, no 
conclusions can be drawn from this concerning the actual poverty of the 
Babylonians. 

1 Kad. ad loc., cf. Yer. Kil. 9. 4, Pesikta, ed. Friedmann, 1, p. 2 and Sifte 
Deut. 116, p. 98. 

2 See M. N. Dhalla, Zoroastrian Civilization from the Earliest Times to the 
Downfall of the last Zoroastrian Empire 651 A.p. (New York, 1922), pp. 295 
and 356, F. Spiegel, Eranische Altertumskunde (Leipzig, 1871-1902), Il, 658, 
Finlay, quoted by W. Cunningham in Western Civilization in its Economic 
Aspects (Ancient Times) (Cambridge Historical Series, Camb., 1898), 1, 203. 

3 Oxford Classical Dictionary, p. 222, Lev. R. 34. 12, cf. Gen. R. 77. 2. 

4 See especially Kidd. 7b, 32a, 73a. 

5 For special taxes levied against the Jews in the Roman Empire see Juster, 
loc. cit. 1, 280f.; for taxation in Babylon see Newman, Joc. cit. 161f., F. M. 
Heichelheim, “The Influence of Hellenistic Financial Administration in the 
Near East and India”, in Economic History (London, Feb. 1938), pp. 2f. and 
in Tenny Frank’s Economic Survey of Ancient Rome (Baltimore, 1938), 1, 
sv. Syria; M. I. Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic History of the Hellenistt 
World (Oxford, 1941), 1, 468 and 111, 1434 n. 257 and more recently Y. A. 
Soloducho’s comprehensive, though highly tendentious account, in Russian, 
in Sovietskoye Vostokovedeniye, v (1948), 55-72. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF THE JEWS IN BABYLON 


Another important factor, not to be underestimated, was the 
far greater stringency with which the agricultural laws were 
applied in Palestine. The observance of these laws in Palestine 
was so burdensome that for many farmers it became virtually 
impossible to keep them and pay the heavy taxes demanded by 
the Romans at the same time. In Babylon, though these laws 
were observed, there were so many relaxations that their obser- 
vance was hardly burdensome. 

Finally, the famous dictum of Samuel, “The law of the land 
is law”? must have gone a long way to affecting a proper adjust- 
ment between the members of the Jewish community and their 
Gentile neighbours. In Palestine a ruling of this kind was never 
contemplated by the Jewish authorities, who never ceased to look 
upon the Roman invaders as intruders.3 As a further example of 
the attempt at adjustment on the part of the Babylonian authori- 
ties, we may cite R. ’Asi’s recognition of the right to sell arms 
to the Persians despite the earlier prohibition of the sale of arms 
to Gentiles.4 

It is not surprising therefore that on the one hand the wages of 
aworker in Babylon were generally higher than in Palestine,5 and 
that, on the other hand, certain important commodities were 
cheaper. Livestock, wheat, dates, and possibly clothing, were all 


1 See Boaz Cohen in J..0.R. New Series, xxvii, 70-5. 

2 B.K. 113b, B.B. 54b, Gitt. rob, Ned. 28a, Newman, Joc. cit. pp. 196f., 
Juster, Joc. cit. U, 34 n. 2. 

3 See L. Ginzberg, Mekomah Shel Ha-Halakhah beHokhmath Yisrael 
(Jerusalem, 1931), pp. 11f. 

4 A.Z. 16a. 

’ According to an anonymous statement of the Babylonian Talmud 
(B.M. 76a), mentioned in a casual discussion which lends it great credence, 
alabourer received 3-4 zuz for one day’s work. In Palestine in the early first 
century the daily wage of a vineyard worker was 1 denarius (=1 zuz) a day 
(Matt. xx. 2). Hillel, we are told, earned only half a denarius a day (Yom. 35). 
Inan edict of Diocletian a land worker was to receive 25 copper dinars a day; 
16 of these equalled one silver dinar (L. Herzfeld, Handelsgeschichte der Juden 
des Altertums (Brunswick, 1879), p. 195). Tacitus (Aunals, 1, 17) refers to the 
wages of a Roman soldier as being 1 dinar a day. Under Septimius Severus, 
the Roman soldier’s pay was 500 denarii a year, under Caracalla 750 denarii 
(Tenny Frank, Joc. cit. v, 86, Bellinger in The Excavation at Dura-Exropos, 
Final Report VI (New Haven, 1949), p. 196 n.). (Heichelheim, Syria, p. 181, 
tematks that in the second century in Babylon only 1 zuz was paid for 
hair cutting 100 times! This is obviously absurd. Heichelheim evidently 
telies on the interpretation of Tos. s.v. m8 to Sabb. 129b but this is clearly 
unhistorical.) 
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cheaper in Babylon.! Land too was less expensive than in 
Palestine.? 

As a direct result of the far more highly developed economic life 
in Babylon, greater efforts were made by the Jewish authorities 
there to exercise controls to stabilize that life. For example, while 
in Palestine only weights and measures were controlled, prices 
being allowed to find their own level, in Babylon the Exilarch 
appointed market-commissioners for the control of prices too.3 
On the other hand, due to the severity of economic conditions, 
it was forbidden, according to some authorities, for a dealer in 
Palestine to profit on the sale of life’s necessities such as oil, wine 
and flour. No controls of this kind existed in Babylon. 


1 In Palestine a young lamb or goat was worth 2, 3, 4, and 5 dinars (Shek. 1. 
4, Tos. Ker. v. 2); in Babylon in the time of R. Joseph (d. 333) a young lamb 
was worth one-sixth of a zuz (Bekh. 11a). In Palestine, in the Mishnaic 
period, the normal price of an ox was 1 maneh= 100 denarii (B.K. 11. 9); in 
Babylon, at a later period, the hide of an ox cost as little as 1-4 zuz (B.K. 114). 
Wheat in Egypt was generally cheaper than in Palestine (Heichelheim, 
Syria, p. 181, Tenny Frank, Joc. cit. 11, 36f.). The Babylonian prices compare 
favourably with the Egyptian. A griva (=1 se’ah) of wheat in Babylon was 
worth 1-4 zuz (Pes. 32a). In the time of Samuel (d. 254) 1 kor (= 30 se’ah) of 
wheat was worth 1 sela=4 zuz (B.M. 102b). According to the figures given 
by Heichelheim and Tenny Frank, /oc. cit. the price of 1 se’ah (= 13-131 lit.) in 
Egypt, was, on the average, 1 denarius, that of 1 artaba (= 39:2 lit.) was 
4-2 denarii. In the time of Samuel 1 kor of dates was sometimes worth only 
1 dinar (Kidd. 12a). Allowing for the element of exaggeration in this state- 
ment it is clear that dates were very cheap in Babylon. In the time of ‘Ulla 
(early fourth century) three basketfuls of dates could be bought in Babylon 
for 1 zuz (Pes. 88a). From ‘Ulla’s expression of amazement at the cheapness 
of dates in Babylon when he came there on a visit from Palestine, it follows 
that in Babylon, where the date palm was so extensively cultivated, dates were 
far cheaper than in Palestine. Heichelheim, Syria, pp. 181-2, is of the opinion 
that the Palestinian prices of clothes in the first to second century C.E. are as 
a rule higher than those of Babylonia of the third century, but he adduces no 
convincing evidence of this. In Palestine a talith (robe) cost 18, 20 or 50 denarii, 
the cost of weaving it was 8 denarii (Me‘il. 1v. 4, Tos. ‘Arak. 1v, Tos. Shek. 2, 
Tos. B.M. 7). At a clothier’s shop found at Dura robes of various kinds are 
priced at from 16 to go denarii (Dura, Preliminary Report IV (New Haven, 
1933), pp. 140-3), but this is not very helpful for comparative purposes seeing 
that there is no evidence as to such matters as the quality of the materials used 
and the tailoring skill. 

2 See B.B. 12a and comment of R. Gershon, S. Funk, Die Juden in Babylonien 
(Berlin, 1902), p. 16 and his “Beitrage zur Kulturgeschichte Babyloniens aus 
der Zeit der Sassaniden” in J.J.L.G. vit (1910), 214. 

3 B.B. 89a, Tos. B.M. vi. 14, Yer. B.B. v. 2, cf. I. Epstein, Social 
Legislation in the Talmud, Torah Va‘abhodah Ideological Series (London, n.4.); 
Pp. 9. 4 B.B. gta. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF THE JEWS IN BABYLON 


Hellenistic influences were at work in shaping the administra- 
tive and general economic life of the whole of the Near East. 
Some of the Hellenistic institutions, such as the appointment of 
the agoranomoi, persisted in their original form in the Parthian 
and Sassanian Empires,! others assumed an Iranian colouring 
such as the taxation system.? Yet there were important differences 
between the Graeco-Roman and Iranian Empires. The Roman 
Empire was on a gold standard, after the reforms of Diocletian; 
the Iranian Empires were on a silver standard of currency.3 The 


1 Heichelheim, Syria, Rostovtzeff in the Cambridge Ancient History, x1, 116, 
Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie der Classischen Altertumswissenschaft (Stutt- 
gart, 1894), 1, 883, Tos. B.M. vi. 14, Lev. R. 18. 

2 See Heichelheim, ‘‘ The Influence of Hellenistic Financial Administration 
in the Near East and India”, in Economic History (1938), p. 2, p. 7 m. 12, 
p.9n. 35, and p. 11. 

3 Palestine, after the reforms of Diocletian, was on a gold standard, as was 
the rest of the Roman Empire (see Chambers’s Encyclopaedia (London, 1950), 
x, 127). The Sassanian Empire, on the other hand, was on a silver standard. 
“The Arsacids do not seem to have struck gold coins; they were content with 
those of silver and bronze currency. A few years before the accession of 
Ardeshir I, there had been a sudden influx of Roman gold into Western Asia, 
in consequence of the treaty concluded between Artabanus and Macrinus 
(217 C.E.), whereby Rome undertook to pay Parthia a large indemnity. It is 
probable that the payment was made mostly in aurei. Ardeshir thus found 
in the countries which he conquered and formed into an Empire, three 
coinages current, of gold, silver and bronze, coming from three different 
sources and possessing no common measure. It was simpler and easier to 
retain what already existed and had sufficiently adjusted itself owing to the 
working of commercial needs, than to invent a new currency; hence the 
anomalous character of the Sassanian money system” (D. J. Paruck, Sassanian 
Coins (Bombay, 1924), p. 31). On the other hand E. Herzfeld in his Kushna- 
Sassanian Coins (Calcutta, 1930), is of the opinion that the Sassanian aurei 
represent the gold currency of the Eastern dominions of the Persian Empire, 
while in the western dominions there was a silver currency. This is supported 
by the fact that no gold coins were found at Dura (see Bellinger in Final 
Report VI, p. 195). 

There appears to be a trace of the different standards of Roman Palestine 
and Sassanian Babylon, in the Amoraic period, in the different versions of the 
Palestinian and Babylonian Talmuds of a Mishnah dealing with currency. The 
general legal principle concerning the transfer of goods is that the act of 
purchasing becomes complete, not as soon as the price is paid, but when the 
commodity is delivered. The question discussed in the Mishnah is, in the cases 
of the sale of gold coins for silver coins, or silver for gold, which of the two 
is to be considered the gommodity and which the purchase price? There are 
two versions of the Mishnah’s ruling on this question. According to the 

version of the Babylonian Talmud, the ruling is that the delivery of gold coins 
affects the transfer, i.e. the gold coins are the commodity and the silver coins 
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cheaper in Babylon.! Land too was less expensive than inh 


Palestine. 2 


As a direct result of the far more highly developed economic life} 
in Babylon, greater efforts were made by the Jewish authoritie} 


there to exercise controls to stabilize that life. For example, whik 


in Palestine only weights and measures were controlled, price} 
being allowed to find their own level, in Babylon the Exilarch} 


appointed market-commissioners for the control of prices too, 


On the other hand, due to the severity of economic conditions, } 
it was forbidden, according to some authorities, for a dealer in} 


Palestine to profit on the sale of life’s necessities such as oil, wine 
and flour.4 No controls of this kind existed in Babylon. 


1 In Palestine a young lamb or goat was worth 2, 3, 4, and 5 dinars (Shek. n, 
4, Tos. Ker. v. 2); in Babylon in the time of R. Joseph (d. 333) a young lamb 
was worth one-sixth of a zuz (Bekh. 11a). In Palestine, in the Mishnaic 
period, the normal price of an ox was 1 maneh = 100 denarii (B.K. 11. 9); in 
Babylon, at a later period, the hide of an ox cost as little as 1-4 zuz (B.K. 114), 
Wheat in Egypt was generally cheaper than in Palestine (Heichelheim, 
Syria, p. 181, Tenny Frank, Joc. cit. 1, 36f.). The Babylonian prices compare 
favourably with the Egyptian. A griva (=1 se’ah) of wheat in Babylon was 
worth 1-4 zuz (Pes. 32a). In the time of Samuel (d. 254) 1 kor (= 30 se’ah) of 
wheat was worth 1 sela=4 zuz (B.M. 102b). According to the figures given 
by Heichelheim and Tenny Frank, Joc. cit. the price of 1 se’ah (= 13°131 lit.) in 
Egypt, was, on the average, 1 denarius, that of 1 artaba (= 39:2 lit.) was 
3-2 denarii. In the time of Samuel 1 kor of dates was sometimes worth only 
1 dinar (Kidd. 12a). Allowing for the element of exaggeration in this state- 
ment it is clear that dates were very cheap in Babylon. In the time of ‘Ulla 
(early fourth century) three basketfuls of dates could be bought in Babylon 
for 1 zuz (Pes. 88a). From ‘Ulla’s expression of amazement at the cheapness 
of dates in Babylon when he came there on a visit from Palestine, it follows 
that in Babylon, where the date palm was so extensively cultivated, dates were 
far cheaper than in Palestine. Heichelheim, Syria, pp. 181-2, is of the opinion 
that the Palestinian prices of clothes in the first to second century C.E. are as 
a rule higher than those of Babylonia of the third century, but he adduces no 
convincing evidence of this. In Palestine a talith (robe) cost 18, 20 or 50 denarii, 
the cost of weaving it was 8 denarii (Me‘il. rv. 4, Tos. ‘Arak. 1v, Tos. Shek. 2, 
Tos. B.M. 7). At a clothier’s shop found at Dura robes of various kinds are 
priced at from 16 to 90 denarii (Dura, Preliminary Report IV (New Haven, 
1933), pp. 140-3), but this is not very helpful for comparative purposes seeing 
that there is no evidence as to such matters as the quality of the materials used 
and the tailoring skill. 

2 See B.B. 12a and comment of R. Gershon, S. Funk, Die Juden in Babylomien 
(Berlin, 1902), p. 16 and his “‘Beitrage zur Kulturgeschichte Babyloniens aus 
der Zeit der Sassaniden” in J.J.L.G. vt (1910), 214. 

3 B.B. 89a, Tos. B.M. vi. 14, Yer. B.B. v. 2, cf. I. Epstein, Social 
Legislation in the Talmud, Torah Va‘abhodah Ideological Series (London, n.d.); 
P- 9. 4 B.B. 91a. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF THE JEWS IN BABYLON 


Hellenistic influences were at work in shaping the administra- 
‘tive and general economic life of the whole of the Near East. 
Some of the Hellenistic institutions, such as the appointment of 
‘the agoranomoi, persisted in their original form in the Parthian 
and Sassanian Empires,! others assumed an Iranian colouring 
such as the taxation system.? Yet there were important differences 
between the Graeco-Roman and Iranian Empires. The Roman 
‘Empite was on a gold standard, after the reforms of Diocletian; 
the Iranian Empires were on a silver standard of currency.3 The 


1 Heichelheim, Syria, Rostovtzeff in the Cambridge Ancient History, x1, 116, 
Pauly- Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie der Classischen Altertumswissenschaft (Stutt- 
gart, 1894), 1, 883, Tos. B.M. vi. 14, Lev. R. 18. | 

2 See Heichelheim, ‘‘ The Influence of Hellenistic Financial Administration 
in the Near East and India”, in Economic History (1938), p. 2, p. 7 mM. 12, 
p. gn. 35, and p. 11. 

3 Palestine, after the reforms of Diocletian, was on a gold standard, as was 
the rest of the Roman Empire (see Chambers’s Encyclopaedia (London, 1950), 
x, 127). The Sassanian Empire, on the other hand, was on a silver standard. 
“The Arsacids do not seem to have struck gold coins; they were content with 
those of silver and bronze currency. A few years before the accession of 
Ardeshir I, there had been a sudden influx of Roman gold into Western Asia, 
in consequence of the treaty concluded between Artabanus and Macrinus 
(217 C.E.), whereby Rome undertook to pay Parthia a large indemnity. It is 
probable that the payment was made mostly in aurei. Ardeshir thus found 
in the countries which he conquered and formed into an Empire, three 
coinages current, of gold, silver and bronze, coming from three different 
sources and possessing no common measure. It was simpler and easier to 
retain what already existed and had sufficiently adjusted itself owing to the 
working of commercial needs, than to invent a new currency; hence the 
anomalous character of the Sassanian money system” (D. J. Paruck, Sassanian 
Coins (Bombay, 1924), p. 31). On the other hand E. Herzfeld in his Kashna- 
Sassanian Coins (Calcutta, 1930), is of the opinion that the Sassanian aurei 
represent the gold currency of the Eastern dominions of the Persian Empire, 
while in the western dominions there was a silver currency. This is supported 
by the fact that no gold coins were found at Dura (see Bellinger in Final 
Report VI, p. 195). 

There appears to be a trace of the different standards of Roman Palestine 
and Sassanian Babylon, in the Amoraic period, in the different versions of the 
Palestinian and Babylonian Talmuds of a Mishnah dealing with currency. The 
general legal principle concerning the transfer of goods is that the act of 
purchasing becomes complete, not as soon as the price is paid, but when the 
commodity is delivered. The question discussed in the Mishnah is, in the cases 

of the sale of gold coins for silver coins, or silver for gold, which of the two 
is to be considered the commodity and which the purchase price? There are 
two versions of the Mishnah’s ruling on this question. According to the 
version of the Babylonian Talmud, the ruling is that the delivery of gold coins 
affects the transfer, i.e. the gold coins are the commodity and the silver coins 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF THE JEWS IN BABYLON 


large fair, so prominent a feature of Roman economic life, was 
unknown in Babylon.! This helps us to understand why an 
institution such as the money-changer, so widespread in the 
Hellenistic and Roman worlds, was hardly developed at all in 
Babylon.? 

Usury being prohibited, it became vitally necessary for the 
rabbinic authorities in Babylon to devise ways and means of 
encouraging people to lend money and of allowing the possibility 
of various forms of credit buying. Thus we find the possibility of 
the creditor consuming the profits of a pledge greatly developed 
in Babylon. Similarly, we find that the institution of the ‘arebh 
kablan—the guarantor who could be approached by the creditor 
directly—was a feature of Babylonian Jewish economic life, 
though apparently unknown in Palestine despite its Roman 
parallels. The numerous details concerning credit buying found 
in the Babylonian Talmud’ are further evidences of the concern 
of the Rabbis to allow a full economic life to develop without an 
infringement of the usury laws. 

In view of the indisputable evidence of Babylonian economic 
superiority we cannot possibly accept Rashi’s interpretation of a 
Talmudic passage® according to which a distinction is drawn 
between Palestine and Babylon in that more slaves were to be 
found in Jewish houses in the former. If the passage deals with 
slaves, and this is by no means certain,” the opposite interpretation 
the purchase price (B.M. 44a-b to Mish. tv. 1). The Palestinian version is that 
the silver coins are the commodity, the gold coins the purchase price (Yer. 
B.M. tv. 19 b-c). There can be little doubt that the two Talmuds were 
influenced by the currency conditions of their respective lands. In Palestine 
silver coins had long been adulterated and, after the reforms of Diocletian, 
the standard was gold. Consequently silver was in the nature of a commodity 
in relation to gold. In Babylon, where silver coins were far more current than 
gold, the latter would be the commodity (cf. Heichelheim, Syria, Krauss, 
Talmudische Archaologie (Leipzig, 1910-12), 1, 714 n. 649, Marmorstein in 
R.E. J. xcvimt (1934), 36. 

1 A.Z. 13a, Gen. R. 67. 7 and 47. 10. Cf. Gen. R. 67. 7 on Gen. xxvil. 40: 
“thou hast fairs (yeridim- speaking to Esau, with play on the word éarid) 
and he (Jacob) has no fairs”. 

2 See Gulak in Tarbiz, v (1934), 164-5. 

3 See Gulak in Tarbiz, 1 (1930), 89f. 

4 A. Gulak in Toledoth Ha-Mishpat Beyisrael Bitekuphath Ha-Talmuih 
(Jerusalem, 1939), ch. v1, and G. Allon in Kiryath Sepher, xvu, 1726. 

5 See especially the fifth chapter of B.M. in the Babylonian Talmud. 

6 Bez. 14b. 

7 Cf. Maimon. Yad Hil. Yom Tobh, 3. 13 and the stricture of R. Abraham 
Ibn David ad loc. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF THE JEWS IN BABYLON 


would be nearer the truth, especially after the edict of Constantine 
forbidding Jews to own non-Jewish converted slaves,! which, as 
Dubnow remarks,? had a crippling effect on Palestinian economic 
life. 

We have now to notice some differences in the industries of 
Babylon and Palestine and certain other differences in the econo- 
mic life of the two centres. 

There was far mote vine cultivation and wine manufacture in 
Palestine.3 In Babylon only the comparatively wealthy could 
afford wine daily, its place being taken by beer made from dates, 
the palm being the most extensively cultivated tree here.+ In 
Palestine, too, olives were cultivated and olive-oil was widely 
used. In Babylon its place was generally taken by sesame-oil. 
Thus a Baraitha5 rules according to the interpretation of the 
Gemara that one who vows not to partake of oil is permitted, in 
Palestine, to use sesame-oil (because this oil was not used in 
Palestine and was consequently not usually referred to as “‘oil’’) 
and forbidden to use olive-oil. In Babylon he may use olive-oil 
but not sesame-oil. At a later period, after the Persian war with 
Julian, the olive was cultivated in Babylon too.® 

There were no stone quarries in Babylon as in Palestine, clay 
bricks being used for building.? Despite the fact that two shops 
discovered at Dura appear to have been stone-cutters’ shops,® the 
craft of stone-cutter is nowhere referred to in the Babylonian 
Talmud. Only in the wealthy town of Mahoza were stone floors 
to be found in the houses.° 

That characteristic Roman institution, the public bath, was 
well-known in Palestine, but owing to Sassanian religious objec- 
tions to them, there were fewer of these in Babylon. “The poorof 
Babylon die in anguish without light or baths” is the statement 
of the Palestinian Talmud.!° The Magi considered the institution 
of the public bath after the Roman fashion to be a profana- 
tion of the sacred element. King Barlash (484-8) is said to have 


1 See Juster, /oc. cit. 1, 72f. 

2 History of the Jewish People (Hebrew ed., Debhir, Tel Aviv, 1933), 111, 179. 

3 B.B. 69b, Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 11, 31-5. 

* Pes. 107a, Yeb. 63a, B.B. 69b, B.K. 91b, Mid. Lam. Proems XXXIV, 
Funk, “Beitrage zur Kulturgeschichte Babyloniens”, in J.J.L.G. vu, 222. 

5 Ned. 53a. 6 Funk, Die Juden in Babylonien, 11, 81. 

7 See Mid. Teh. xxiv. 10, Pirke D.R.E. ch. 24. 

8 Dura, Prelim. Report, V (1934), p. 86. 

9 Sabb. 95a. 

” Yer. Ber. rv. 1, Mid. Lam. Proems XXIV. Cf. Krauss, Kad. 1, 17. 
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scandalized the Magi when he introduced this fashion.! From f 


which it follows that before Barlash there were few bath-house; 
in Babylon, which accords with the remark of the Palestinian 
Talmud mentioned above and with the fact that the majority of 
The Talmudic references to the bath-house refer to conditions in 
Palestine.? 

Further support to the above is given by a report of Babylonian 
and Palestinian interpretations of the institution known as “the 
cup of peace”, evidently the drinking of a cup of wine as a form 
of greeting and an expression of goodwill. In Babylon this was 
explained as the cup partaken of in the house of mourning. In 
Palestine, where the bath-house was a regular feature of Jewish 
life, it was understood as the cup partaken of in the bath-house.} 

Of the industries connected with clothing, dyeing was one of 
the most important in Babylon. The famous Babylonian dye was 
known all over the ancient world.+ The flax industry too was 
most important Babylonian one. The manufacture of linen was so 
important that Rab, in a homily on “hope in your latter end” 
(Jer. xxix. 11) understood this to refer to the dates and flax of 
Babylon.5 On the other hand Palestinian laundrymen were mote 
skilful than their Babylonian counterparts.® 

With regard to the rearing of livestock, there are references to 
the sale of elephants in Babylon,” none in Palestine. It is of 
interest in this connexion that in the Gospels$ the expression used 
in the famous saying is “a camel through the eye of a needle” 
whereas in a parallel Babylonian Talmudic saying? the expression 


1 See Warner’s note to Firdausi’s Shahnama in Triibner’s Oriental Series 
(London, 1905-25), vir and E. Herzfeld, Zoroaster and his World (Princeton, 
1947), P- 795. 

2 Tos. Nidd. 6. 15, Tos. Keth. 7. 6, Gitt. 90b, Yer. Keth. 7. 4. Cf. 
Hirschberg in He‘athid, tv (1912), p. 23. 

3 Ned. 38b. 

4 Gen R. 85. 14, Mid. Tanh. Mishpat. 17, Krauss in J.E. 1, 405. 

5 Ta‘an. 29b. I have been unable to discover any authority for Heichel- 
heim’s contention (Syria, p. 131) that the Talmud absolutely forbids the 
export of linen products from Babylon to prevent a dearth of this important 
material, thus demonstrating that the native flax production was not sufficient 
for the needs of the Babylonian population. Heichelheim’s source citation 
(B.B. 91a) refers to the offering of public prayers when linen garments became 
too cheap and not to a prohibition against export. 

6 Ta‘an. 29b, Keth. rob. 

7 See Kidd. 25b, Tos. zhid. 26a s.v. "3 98. 

8 Matt. xix. 24, Mark x. 25, Luke xviii. 25. 

9 Ber. 55 b, B.M. 38b, cf. Krauss in J.E. m1, 521. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF THE JEWS IN BABYLON 


is “an elephant through the eye of a needle”. The substitution of 
elephant in the popular proverb was no doubt due to the fact that 
this animal was far more frequently found in Babylon. 

We learn that in Babylon the ox was used for ploughing; in 
Palestine, the cow.! It seems certain that the reason for this is to 
be found in the Talmudic report that, in Babylon, friendly non- 
Jews, who were aware of the Jewish prohibition of the castrating 
of animals (based on the rabbinic interpretation of Lev. xxii. 24), 
used to steal bulls from Jews, castrate them and return them to 
their Jewish owners so that they could be used for ploughing. 
In Palestine there were few non-Jews prepared to do this service 
for their Jewish neighbours. 

Finally we may note that the followers of trades connected 
with entertainment such as dancers, singers and actors appear to 
have flourished in Palestine under the influence of Graeco-Roman 
civilization, but, apart from a stray reference to a slave dancing 
in a tavern,+ there are no references to entertainers of this kind 
among the members of the Babylonian Community. 

There is a Talmudic saying that Adam’s body came from 
Babylon and his head from Palestine.’ Getzow® applies this to 
primitive man—the cradle of civilization being Mesopotamia; 
the birthplace of early man’s spiritual consciousness, the Holy 
Land. We can fittingly apply this to the history of the Jews. In 
the land of the Prophets the Jews acquired their original spiritual 
and moral approach to life. But it was in Babylon, the second 
great centre of Jewish life, that the transition took place which 
transformed the Jewish people from an agricultural to a com- 
mercial people. The effects of this transformation are told in many 
subsequent pages of Jewish history. 


1 See Krauss, Talmudische Archaologie, 11, 116. 2 B.M. gob. 

3 See Yer. Ta‘an. 1. 4. 64a, S. Lieberman, Greek in Jewish Palestine (New 
York, 1942), pp. 31f. For Jewish gladiators, etc., in the Roman Empire, see 
Juster, Joc. cit. 11, 239 n. 2. 

4 B.K. 86a, B.M. 64b. 5 Sanh. 38a-b. 
® Loc. cit. Introd. 





TWO INTERESTING CHRISTIAN- 
ARABIC USAGES 


By W. MonrGomery Watt, Edinburgh 


The starting-point of this article! is constituted by two passages 


from the Résd/ah of ‘Abd al-Masih al-Kindi (London, 1880, 
etc.). In the first (p. 42), after speaking of Abraham worshipping 
the idol as a anif, he goes on to say that “he abandoned the 
hanifiyah, which is the worship of idols (wa-huwa ‘ibadat al-asnam), 
and became a monotheist and believer, for we find that the 
hanifiyah in the revealed books of God is a name for the worship 
of idols”. The second passage (p. 101 foot) is less immediately 
striking; after telling of the misfortunes which befell the wicked 
Persians he concludes with the remark “and they perished 
through the anger (sukbf) and riz (or rujz) of God”. The interest 
is in this usage of the word riz or ruz. 

The important question which these passages raise is whether 
there persisted for some centuries? among Christian Arabs an 
independent Arabic linguistic tradition reaching back into pre- 
Islamic times. It is commonly held by European scholars: that 
the word /anif in pre-Islamic poetry means “heathen”; and this 
is in accordance with the meaning of the corresponding Syriac 
word. It follows that al-Kindi’s definition of hanifiyah as “idola- 
try” —which can be illustrated from other Christian writers+— 
goes back to pre-Islamic roots. It certainly cannot come from 
Muslim sources, since a/-hanifiyah is one of the names given to the 


1 Originally read as a paper to the Association of British Orientalists, 
Cambridge, September 1956. 

2 The ostensible date of the Résd/ah is the caliphate of al-Ma’min (813- 
33), but some of the technical theological terms used suggest that it was 
written in the early tenth century; cf. G. Graf, Geschichte der christlichen 
arabischen Literatur, 1, 135-45. 

3 Cf. the summary of discussions by A. Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of 
the Qur'an (Baroda, 1938), p. 114. 

4 Theodore Abi Qurrah, Traité Inédit sur I’ Existence de Dien... (ed. 
L. Cheikho, Beirut, 1912), p. 12. Aba Salih (thirteenth century), The Churches 
and Monasteries of Egypt, ed. and tr. B. T. A. Evetts, pp. 230f. Cf. Kitab al- 
Burhan, ascribed to Eutychius (Sa‘id ibn Bitriq)—Graf, op. cit. 11, 3 5-8—ad intt. 
(to be published in Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium). Othet 
occurrences have been reported to the writer but the references are not 
available. 
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TWO INTERESTING CHRISTIAN-ARABIC USAGES 


religion of Islam. On the other hand, it might be argued that this 
usage of hanif and hanifiyah by Christian Arabs is something 
isolated and exceptional, due to the polemics between Muslims 
and Christians. If the word suggested some inferior form of 
religion close to heathenism, it would be natural for Christians to 
apply it to Muslims (though it was not appropriate) in order to 
express their contempt for the religion of their rulers. This 
Christian application might also be a reason for the abandonment 
of the name by Muslims. 

Let us turn, then, to the other passage from al-Kindi and ask 
whether it confirms the view that certain pre-Islamic usages 
which had been forgotten by Muslims were retained by Christians. 
A prima facie case can be made out for an affirmative answer. The 
word rujz occurs once in the Qur’an (74. 5), and, as Richard Bell 
and others have pointed out, almost certainly represents the 
Syriac régzd and means “wrath” or, more particularly, refers to 
the outpouring of God’s wrath at the end of the world.! There is 
no trace of this meaning, however, in the Muslim commentators. 
Yet the meaning which they had forgotten is seen—so the argu- 
ment will run—to have remained alive among the Christians, 
since the parallel with swkht in the passage from al-Kindi shows 
that his word is rajz and means “wrath”. 

This prima facie argument, however, can be countered. The 
word in al-Kindi, it may be said, is rijz, and it means “ punish- 
ment”—a sufficiently close parallel to “anger”. This is the 
meaning commonly assigned to the Qur’anic word by commen- 
tators like at-Tabari. The passage is, therefore, no evidence of the 
persistence of Arabic usages among Christians independently of 
the tradition of Muslim scholarship. 

In order to decide between this argument and counter-argu- 
ment it is necessary to look into the interpretation of the words 
rijz and rujz in the Qur’an, particularly the early interpretations 
tecorded by at-Tabari. In the usual texts rijz occurs nine times 
and rujx once, and the root is not found in any other form. It 
soon becomes clear, however, that no importance can be attached 
to the distinction between the two forms. Raz is mentioned as 
a variant for rijz by al-Baydawi at its first occurrence (2. 59/56), 
and he read rijx where rujz is normally read (74. 5), though again 


™ Cf. R. Bell, The Origin of Islam in its Christian Environment (London, 1926), 
p. 88; Jeffery, op. cit. p. 139. Ragzd apparently occurs four times in the Syriac 
N.T. (Matt. iii. 7; Luke iii. 7, xxi. 23; John iii. 36), in each case with an 
eschatological connotation. 
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giving rujz as a variant.! Both he and at-Tabari, as well as the 
lexicographers,? treat the difference of vowel as without signif 
cance.3 The problem of the different vowels thus changes into 
that of why the normal text retained wz in one instance and not 
in others. Perhaps it was because the usual early interpretation, 
namely “punishment”, was not suitable in this instance; the 
words “ flee the rajz”’ are addressed to Muhammad, and he could 
not be supposed to be liable to punishment from God; the form 
rujz would give greater latitude to the exegetes. On the other 
hand, it might have been realized by some Muslims that rujz was 
closer to the pre-Islamic usage of the Christian Arabs, based 
on Syriac. It is not necessary here, however, to solve this 
problem. 

Of the instances of 7i7z one is quickly seen to be irrelevant to 
the present investigation. This is in the passage, traditionally 
associated with Badr, where God sends down water from heaven 
on the Muslims to purify them and remove from them 77 asi- 
shaytan (8. 11). The earlier interpreters, both those reported by 
at-Tabari and Ibn Ishaq,* are unanimous in saying that this 
means the whisper (waswasah, waswas) of the devil in their hearts, 
suggesting that God was not with them, and making them afraid. 
There is no strong reason for rejecting this. Lane gives various 
verbal forms from the root Rjz as meaning to make a sound, 
especially a continuous sound, and referring to wind, thunder and 
the sea. The riz of the devil could thus very well be his persistent 
murmur or whisper in their hearts. It is true that some later 
commentators, including al-Baydawi, prefer the meaning “filth”. 
This might be only an inference from the context, but it is 
supported by the assertion that riz is equivalent to rijs. An 
examination of Lane shows that there is indeed some confusion 
between the two roots.5 A modern Western scholar, however, 
would not be justified in following this later view unless it could 


t So also did Ibn Mas‘id (A. Jeffery, Materials for the History of the Text of 
the Our’an (Leiden, 1937), p. 105); this is curious because rujz is said to bea 
Hudhali form (as-Suyiti, [¢qan (Cairo, 1935/1354), 1, 134; cf. Jeffery, Foreign 
Vocabulary, 139), and yet Ibn Mas‘iid was a Hudhali! 

2 E.g. Lisdn al-‘ Arab; cf. Lane. 

3 At-Tabari (xxix. 80 on 74. 5) seems to assert that al-Kisa’i distinguished 
rijz as “punishment” or “‘conduct leading to punishment” from raz as 
“idols”; but he regards this view as mistaken. 

4 Ibn Hisham, ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 477. 

5 Rijs may mean “punishment”; cf. Lane, s.v., and Fakhr ad-Din ar-R4zi, 
Mafatih al-Ghayb (Istanbul, 1307), 1, 537 (on 2. 59/56). 
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TWO INTERESTING CHRISTIAN-ARABIC USAGES 


be shown that there was in the Jahiliyah a whole set of ideas with 
which this conception of satanic pollution was in harmony. 

The remaining instances of rijz may be reduced to four distinct 
cases. First (in 7. 134/131, 135/131) there are three instances in 
the story of Moses and the plagues which wete inflicted on the 
Egyptians. The 77x is said to have fallen on the Egyptians, they 
asked Moses to pray and remove the 7ijz, and God removed the 
rijz. Five plagues have been mentioned in the previous verse. 
At-Tabari’s authorities are divided between taking the riz in a 
general sense as the punishment, and taking it in a particular 
sense as “pestilence”. According to the former interpretation it 
would presumably refer to the five plagues mentioned; according 
to the latter it would constitute a sixth. Secondly, two instances 
(2. 59/56; 7. 162) refer to Jews who changed a word God had 
commanded them to pronounce; God sent upon them a riz from 
heaven. This is commonly interpreted as a punishment or a 
specific punishment. Somewhat similar (thirdly) is one version of 
the story of Lot, where God threatens to send down a riz from 
heaven on Lot’s townsmen for their evil conduct (29. 34/33). 
Lastly, in two passages (34. 5; 45. 11/10) those who disbelieve in 
God’s signs are threatened with “a painful punishment of ar7z”’.! 

Thus, when we set aside the passage about the 77/z of the devil, 
the word rijz is found only in contexts which are based on 
Judaeo-Christian material and ideas. It is in fact always a punish- 
ment inflicted by God or a manifestation of his wrath. Since 
the word is frequently indefinite, it cannot simply have meant 
“wrath”. At-Tabari is thus justified in regarding its general 
meaning as “ punishment”’, while also noting that not all punish- 
ment is riz. We might perhaps go on to say that the differentia 
of rijz is not its severity? or its particular nature but its being 
inflicted by God in wrath at evil-doing. The interpretation 
“pestilence” is probably the result of a false inference, slightly 
supported by the application of rajaz to a disease of camels; the 
most probable interpretation of the passage about the Egyptians 
is thus that the riz consists of the five plagues named, regarded 
as a manifestation of God’s wrath. | 

The conclusion now seems unavoidable that, always leaving 
out of account 8. 11, 77x no less than ru#/z represents the Syriac 
rigza. Xt has suffered a slight transformation of meaning—if 


' So the standard Egyptian text. Fliigel vocalizes to read “‘a punishment 
of a painful rijx”’. 
* Cf. al-Baydawi on 45. 11/10 and 34. 5. 
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indeed it is a transformation—by coming to denote the outward 
expression of anger rather than the feeling itself, and by being 
used on occasion indefinitely ; but this is only a very slight change, 
The view of the Muslim scholars that there was no essential 
difference between rijx and rujz is thus shown to be sound. Ry 
in the verse “ flee the rujz”’ (74. 5) will be either the manifestations 
of God’s wrath in general, or that impending on the Meccans, or 
the supreme manifestation, that is, condemnation on the Last 
Day; and the interpretation of the verse must be “flee what leads 
to such punishment”’. 

This conclusion is reinforced by observing that at-Tabari and 
his authorities sometimes show themselves aware that riz and 
rujz meant “anger”. The exegete Abi ’I-‘Aliyah, cited by at- 
Tabari in his first discussion of rz,! gives the meaning as ghadab, 
“anger”; while in the next passage? at-Tabari himself speaks 
of the word as meaning ‘adhab and sukbt, “punishment” and 
“anger”. Most interesting is the first citation on 74. 5 where 
Ibn ‘Abbas says ar-rujz means as-sukht wa-huwa ’l-asnam. This 
remark also shows that the two meanings for ar-rujz here which 
at-Tabari found in his authorities, namely, “idols” and “sin”, 
are not meanings in the strict sense but interpretations showing 
the precise reference or application. 

From this examination of the Qur’anic passages we may now 
return to al-Kindi. The sv&ht¢ and rujz of God of which he spoke 
must be God’s anger and wrath. He is thus using the word ina 
sense close to that of the Syriac word from which it was derived. 
This usage was presumably current in certain Arab circles in 
Muhammad’s time and must have been the result of Christian 
(or, less probably, Jewish) influence. It is significant in this 
connexion that al-Kindi comes from the tribe of Kindah which 
was partly Christian in the Jahiliyah. The use of the word in this 
sense cannot have been widespread, however, since it caused so 
much dispute among the commentators and had been almost 
forgotten by the time of at-Tabari. This is readily understandable 
if the word was current chiefly among Christian Arabs. 

The result of our investigation may be summarized as follows. 
There was among Christian Arabs a peculiar linguistic tradition. 
This tradition influenced the language of the Qur’an in certain 
points. Independently of Muslim scholarship some parts of this 

1 1, 234 (on 2. 59/56). 

2 Ix, 26 (on 7. 134/131); for wa-lamma wagqa‘a ‘alay-him ar-rujz he gives the 
paraphrase wa-lamma nazala bi-him ‘adhab Allah wa-halla bi-him sukhtu-hu. 
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tradition persisted at least until the tenth century a.p. Finally one 
might note the possibility that this persistence of a peculiar 
Christian linguistic tradition is due to an Arabic version of the 
New Testament.! 


1 Cf, Aba ’l-Fadl al-Maliki (sixteenth century), Désputatio pro Religione 
Mohammedanorum adversus Christianos, ed. F. J. van den Ham (Leiden, 1877-90), 
p. 10, 1. 4, where the Muslim author uses the word rz in quoting Eph. v. 6. 

















A MANUSCRIPT ON THE MI‘RAJ IN 
THE BODLEIAN 


By W. McKaneg, Glasgow 


MS. No. 387 of the Collection of Oriental MSS. in the Hunterian 
Museum at Glasgow contains an anonymous account of the 
Mi‘raj which, according to the Hunterian Catalogue,! has been 
transcribed from the Bodleian MS. Marsh 518.2 I acquired 
recently a photograph of the relevant part of Marsh 518 and was 
able to ascertain that the relationship between these two nartra- 
tives of the Mi‘raj is in fact as stated in the Hunterian Catalogue. 
The Hunterian MS. has been copied, not always accurately, from 
folios 67-100 of Marsh 518. Professor Robson has been kind 
enough to look over my translation and has given me the opinion 
that there are some features of this version of the Mi‘raj which 
are worthy of mention. After a brief introductory note I should 
like to call attention to some of these. 

The Qur’anic text which is the germ of the subsequent develop- 
ment of the Isra’ legend is, as Asin3 has said, Sira 17, 1: “Glory 
be to Him who journeyed by night with His servant from the 
Sacred Mosque to the Further Mosque around which we have 
bestowed blessing, that we might show him some of our signs; 
verily He is the one who hears and sees.” There is no doubt that 
this text gives Meccaas the starting-point of theIsra’. In Bukhari* 
and Muslim’ “al masjidu’l haramu” is alternatively rendered 
“masjidu’l Ka‘aba”’. The terminus of the journey is not so easily 
ascertainable, since “‘al masjidu’] aqsa” does not so certainly 
disclose its identity. CGuillaume® has observed that among 
Muslim exegetes two interpretations have held the field. The 
“Further Mosque” refers either to a place of worship in Jeru- 


1 J. Young and P. Henderson Aitken, A Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the 
Library of the Hunterian Museum in the University of Glasgow (1908), p. 504. 

2 J. Uri, Bibliothecae Bodleianae codicum manuscriptorum orientalium... pats 
prima (Oxonii, 1787), p. 185. 

3 Miguel Asin, Islam and the Divine Comedy (London, 1926), p. 3; cf 
A. Guillaume, ‘‘ Where was al Masjid al Agsa?”’, in Al Andalus, xviii (1953); 
325. Guillaume describes the Isra’ tradition as a “midrash” on Sura 17, 1. 

4 Bukhari, 11, 175; Iv, 191 (Cairo, 1888). 

5 Muslim, 1, 237 (Cairo, 1866). 

© Op. cit. p. 323. 
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salem! or to one in the heavens. We are not concerned, as 
Guillaume was, with the correct exegesis of the text, but only 
with the interpretations of it current among those responsible for 
the development of the Isra’ tradition. 

It appears likely that the two main orientations of the Isra’ 
tradition noted by Asin? derive from differing exegeses of “al 
masjidu’] aqsa”’. Thus, in one case, it was equated with a sanc- 
tuaty in Jerusalem and the shape which the tradition then took 
was that of a journey beginning from Mecca and ending at 
Jerusalem, with a visit ev route both to the nether and heavenly 
regions. In the other case it may have been, as Horovitz3 has 
suggested, equated with a sanctuary in the “Iliyin” and this 
exegesis would account for the portrayal of the Isra’ as a Mi‘rij 
or Ascension beginning from Mecca. This understanding of the 
text lies behind one of the forms of the Mi‘raj tradition found in 
Bukhari+ and Muslim.s The view that Muslim exegetes referred 
“al masjidu’l aqsa” to a sanctuary in heaven is illustrated by 
a descriptive feature which our MS. shares with Tabari.6 Thus 
“al Bait al Ma‘mur”, which Muhammad arrives at near the 
upward limit of his Mi‘raj, is represented as a heavenly proto- 
type of the Ka‘aba. Here Ibrahim has his heavenly station and 
here is an angelic mu’addin and circumambulating angels. This 
fepresentation is based on the exegesis: “From the earthly 
Ka‘aba to the heavenly Ka‘aba”. We have already remarked 
that in Bukhari and Muslim “al masjidu’l haramu” is alternatively 
rendered “‘al masjidu’l Ka‘aba”’. 

The union of the two main strands of interpretation is effected, 
in principle, in Muslim.?7 The Prophet is brought from Mecca to 
Jerusalem, and then the Mi‘raj begins from there. The fusion is 


1 A. J. Atberry, Sufism (London, 1950), refers “al masjidu’l aqsa” to a 
sanctuary in Jerusalem. Richard Bell, The Qur'an (Edinburgh, 1937), I, 263 n.2, 
says that it probably refers to the temple at Jerusalem. Mention of Jerusalem 
(bait al maqdis) as the destination of the Isra’ is made in Bukhari, 11, 210; 
I, 98; Iv, 94; Muslim, 1, 234; Ibn Hisham, 263 (A. Guillaume, The Life of 
Muhammad (Oxford, 1955), p. 181). In Tabari, Tafsir, xv, 4 (Cairo, 1903), 
“al aqsa”” is equated with “masjid bait al maqdis”. 


2 Op. cit. pp. 4-14. 3 EJ. 111, 505. 
4 1, 48, 186; 11, 135-6, 148, 209; IV, 191-2. 
5 I, 237, 240. 


® Tafsir, xv, 11. 

7 1,234. Muhammad journeys to Jerusalem on Buragq, tethers it there, and 
after having chosen milk and been commended by Jibril, proceeds with the 
latter on the Mi‘raj. 
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more than a simple joining together! and the new complex unity 
which is the result can be seen in Tabari.2 The general structure 
of our MS. is similar to that of the account in Tabari. In par- 
ticular both contain the episode of the tempting of Muhammad 
on the road between Mecca and Jerusalem, and the element of 
allegory is prominent in both. There are two variant accounts of 
the temptations in Tabari; our MS. corresponds to one of them: 
for the most part, but owes something to the other.+ While 
journeying between Mecca and Jerusalem, Muhammad is hailed 
and addressed on three separate occasions. First he hears a voice 
on his right hand and then a voice on his left; thereafter he sees 
the apparition of a richly adorned young girl who also addresses 
him. In all three cases the form of address is the same: “‘I would 
converse with you, for in the matter of advising you I take 
precedence of all creatures.” On each occasion Buraq carries on 
without halting. Finally the Prophet hears a frightful noise which 
strikes terror into his heart. 

After these experiences Muhammad arrives at Jerusalem and is 
greeted by Ibrahim, Misa, ‘Isi and a large company of the 
ptophets. There Jibril discloses the identity of the mysterious 
voices which had accosted him. The first was the propagandist of 
the Jews and, if Muhammad had listened, his people would have 
been judaized; the second was the propagandist of the Christians 
who would have evangelized Muhammad’s people; the bedecked 
girl was this present world and its blandishments and, if Muham- 
mad had listened, his people would have chosen the blandish- 
ments of this present world in preference to the next world. The 
frightful noise was made by a stone cast from the peak of Gehenna 
by God. It had been falling for seventy years and had just then 
reached the bottom. 

Then Jibril takes Muhammad by the hand and leads him out 
to the Rock of Jerusalem. On the right side of the Rock they 
meet an old man, “among the foremost in rank, the purest in 
body and the sweetest in breath”. The narrative continues: “He 
(the old man) called out to me: ‘O, Muhammad, advance a little 
towards me, I would converse with you.’ And I drew near to him 
and he embraced me and I embraced him and he befriended me 


1 A, A. Bevan has called attention to inconsistencies resulting from the 
fusion of the two interpretations (B.Z.A.W. xxxu, 51f.). In Bukhiri, 0, 
209-10, the two interpretations lie side by side without any attempted hat- 
monization. Also in Ibn Hisham, 263-71 (A. Guillaume, op. cit. pp. 181-7): 

2 Tafsir, xv, 3-13. 3 Tafsir, xv, 10. 4 Tafsir, xv, 5. 
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and I befriended him. Then I did not know whether he had 
disappeared into the ground or ascended into heaven.” Muham- 
mad asks Jibril about the old man and it is explained to him 
that he is an allegorical figure: “O Muhammad, that was the 
religion of Islam, the religion of God; verily your people will live 
as believers and die as believers and enter Paradise as believers.” 
We are meant, I suppose, to contrast this voice of truth with the 
three Siren voices which had previously sought to lure the 
Prophet into error. Then he passed by but now he draws near; 
then he was delivered from error, and now he has embraced the 
truth for himself and, in a representative capacity, for his people. 

The symbolic episode of the drinking-cups which appears in 
most of the accounts of the Isra’ occurs in our MS. in the three- 
beaker version. At Jerusalem, before the Mi‘raj begins, Jibril 
confronts Muhammad with a choice between three drinking- 
cups. The first contains water, the second milk, and the third 
wine. The account runs: 


And lo! someone spoke saying: “‘ If Muhammad drinks the water, he 
will founder and his people will founder in his wake until the day of 
Resurrection.” So Jibril said to me: “Choose, O Muhammad, which 
of them you will.” The Prophet continued: And I chose the milk and 
drank it except for a few dregs and lo! someone said: “ Would that 
Muhammad had drunk all the milk, not one of his people would have 
failed to endure.” So I said: “My beloved Jibril, give me back the milk 
that I may finish it.” So he said: “‘O Ahmad, alas! the affair is determined 
and the pen dry with the matter decreed as it now is.” 


Similar to this is the account in Ibn Hisham,! where the symbol- 
ism of the wine is also explained. If Muhammad had drunk it, he 
would have gone astray and led his people astray. 

There are two variant forms of this episode; in the one 
Muhammad has to choose between two cups and, in the other, 
between three. The two-beaker version is found in Bukhari, 
Muslim,3 Tabari+ and Ibn Hisham.’ The vessels are filled with 
wine and milk. In Muslim the episode is located now at Jeru- 
salem® and now at the Bait al Ma‘mir.7 In Ibn Hisham and 
Tabari it takes place at Jerusalem. 

The three-beaker version occurs in Bukhari,® Tabari9 and Ibn 
Hisham.'° In Bukhari the three vessels are filled with milk, wine 


' Ibn Hisham 263-4 (A. Guillaume, op. cit. p. 182). 


? III, 97, 206. 3 I, 234, 241. 4 Tafsir, xv, 10. 
> Ibn Hisham 264 (A. Guillaume, op. cit. p. 182). © 1,234. 7 I, 241. 
5 I, 210; III, 209. 9 Tafsir, xv, 5. 10 See n. 1, above. 
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and honey respectively, and the scene is set at the Bait al Ma‘mir 
near the upward limit of the Mi‘raj. In Tabari and Ibn Hisham, 
as in our MS., the vessels are filled with milk, water and wine. 
In Ibn Hisham and Bukhari, as in our MS., Muhammad drinks 
of the milk only; at one place in Tabari! he drinks a little of the 
water and then sates himself with milk. In Ibn Hisham, Tabari, 
and our MS. the scene is set at Jerusalem. 

The general interpretation is that, in drinking the milk, 
Muhammad adhered to or chose “fitra” for himself and his 
people. This may mean something like “the true primaeval 
religion” as Guillaume? has suggested. 

Another notable feature of the MS. is the use made of dialogue 
in it. It is a commonplace in all the versions of the Isra’ that 
Jibril in his role as guide answers any questions that Muhammad 
may put to him. This device is extended and developed in our 
MS. as a didactic instrument and a means of systematic instruc- 
tion. Among those with whom Muhammad converses are Buraq, 
Mik@’il, Azrail, the angels who circumambulate the heavenly 
Ka‘aba, Israfil, and, finally, God himself. Here are two interesting 
examples of these conversations. 

First of all Muhammad’s conversation with Mika’il: 


So I said to him: “ Who are you? May God be merciful to you.” So 
he said: “I am your brother Mika’il.” So I said to him: “I ask you by 
Almighty God why are you called Mik@’il and why is Azra’il called 
Azra@il?” So he said: ““O Ahmad, is it that what you have seen of the 
wonders you have traversed and the terrors you have beheld has not 
sufficed you, so that you ask about this?” So I said: “‘ Verily God in His 
grace and bounty has set me down in this place and to Him be the praise 
on that account; but I should like when I returned to the earth that no 
one should ask about anything but I should have a reply for him.” So 
he said to me: “ Yes, O Ahmad, I am called Mika’il simply because I am 
appointed over the rain and the plants. I measure the water with a 
measure and I weigh it with scales and I scatter it upon the clouds. And 
IsrAfil is so called because there is not among the angels one greater in 
strength or possessing more wings than he; and Jibril is called Jibril 
because God did not destroy the primaeval peoples by means of flood 
and tempest except through the agency of Jibril; and Azra’il is so 
called because he is in charge of the laying hold on souls.” 


1 Tafsir, XV, 7. 

2 The symbolism of the water is clearly different in Tabari from what it is 
in our MS. and Ibn Hisham. In Tabari (Tafsir, xv, 7) water and milk are both 
symbolic of the “fitra” which Muhammad has chosen. 

3 A. Guillaume, op. cit. p. 182 n. 2. 
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Secondly there is the conversation between Muhammad and 
|srafil. In his progress to the Throne of God Muhammad’s route 
is flanked by an angelic guard of honour. After penetrating row 
after row of angels he arrives at Israfil whose description is made 
up of one marvellous feature after another. He has a horn in 
his mouth whose holes are commensurate with the sum of all 


creatures; between his eyes is suspended a tablet whose breadth 


is the distance between East and West. He is looking steadfastly 
at the Throne “awaiting the verdict of judgement”. Muhammad 
is struck by his air of intense concentration and asks: “‘ What does 
it mean that I see you in this state and place?” Israfil replies that 
he is listening for the word of his Lord which he hears more 
keenly than “the rumbling thunder or the swooping lightning or 
the roating wind”. Muhammad asks him what it is he hears and 
Istafil replies that it is the creative word of his Lord. “I hear Him 
saying ‘Be’: and the kaf and niin do not pass before what He wills 
comes into being by His power.” He tells Muhammad to lift his 
head and when he does so he beholds the wondrous vision of the 
Throne. Israfil then introduces Muhammad to the Cherubim 


| and Bearers of the Throne and bids him salute them. Finally, in 


response to the Prophet’s question, he discloses the identity of the 
four rivers which flow beneath the Throne. Thus in the precincts 
of the Throne Jibril is replaced as guide by Israfil, and this is in 
agreement with Jibril’s statement that there was a boundary 
which he could not transgress. On the other hand, according to 
the regular shape of the Isra’ tradition,! Jibril is the guide who 
discloses the identity of the four rivers beneath the Throne. 

A leading intention traceable in the dialogue is that of estab- 
lishing the place of Muhammad in the prophetic succession and 
within the comprehensive religious heritage to which he became 
heir. His relationship to the great charismatic personages of the 
past is expounded, and it is shown that Islam contains and tran- 
scends everything of religious truth formerly revealed. Cortes- 
pondingly Muhammad, the Prophet of Islam, is greater than all 
the previous prophets and is preferred by God before them. The 
following passages bear upon this emphasis: 

(a) On his way from Mecca to Jerusalem and immediately 
ptior to his temptations Muhammad is commanded by Jibril to 
descend with Buraq at two places in order to offer prayer. The 
first is Mount Sinai where God conversed with Miisa face to face, 
and the second Bethlehem where ‘Isa b. Maryam was born. Thus 

1 Bukhari, 11, 210; Muslim, 1, 241. 
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Islam lays claim to the contributions of the two great mono. f 
theistic Faiths which had preceded it, and Muhammad is in the § 
line of Miis4 and ‘Isa. At Jerusalem—the holy city of Jews and f 


Christians—Muhammad is greeted by Ibrahim, Miss, ‘Isa anda 
large company of prophets whom he leads in prayer. The pte. 
eminence of Muhammad is thus acknowledged, although the 
Prophet emphasizes that he is not lording it over his brethren, 
Jerusalem belongs to Islim also, and Ibrahim, Misa and ‘Isi ate 
content that Muhammad should be their Imam there. On the 
other hand, since Jews and Christians have corrupted their 
Scriptures, they are numbered among Muhammad’s temptets, 
and when he alights with Jibril on the River Salsala after the 
Mi‘raj he summons to Islam a party of the people of Misa and 
they believe in him. 

(b) When Muhammad first attempts to mount Buraq, the latter 
shies off from him and this incident is made the occasion of a 
conversation between Buraq and Jibril. The intention of Jibril’s 
remarks is to establish the place of Muhammad in the prophetic 
succession and to assert his pre-eminence. In saying “his rite is 
that of a hanif”’ Jibril relates him to Ibrahim and the rites of the 
Ka‘aba; moreover he is “Lord of the posterity of Adam, the most 
worthy of the prophets and apostles and their leader into Para- 
dise. All creatures hope for his intercession on the Day of 
Resurrection. Paradise is on his right and Hell on his left; who- 
ever acknowledges the truth of his saying will enter Paradise, and 
whoever pronounces his saying false will enter Hell.” Buragq is 
impressed with this account of Muhammad’s all-prevailing inter- 
cession and asks that he may take refuge in it on the Day of 
Resurrection, and the Prophet grants him this assurance. 

The relationship between Muhammad and Ibrahim is further 
defined in our MS. When Muhammad, at the invitation of Jibril 
and others, conducts prayers time and again during the Mi‘, 
he does so “according to the rite of Ibrahim” or “according to 
the rite of Ibrahim, the hanif”. When Muhammad encounters 
Ibrahim leaning against the Bait al Ma‘mir, the circumambulating 
angels explain to Muhammad that the rites of pilgrimage and the 
circumambulations of the earthly Ka‘aba are matched by cortes- 
ponding rites in this heavenly sanctuary to which pilgrimage 
was being made two thousand years before the birth of Adam 
and where Ibrahim had his heavenly station. 

(c) God’s conversation with Muhammad also establishes his 
precedence among the prophets. Thus the Prophet is represented 
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as being sensitive of the great charismatic endowments bestowed 
upon those chosen by God in time past and as seeking to ascertain 
his status in relation to those great figures. God created Adam 
with his hand, breathed into him of his Spirit and caused the 
angels to do obeisance to him. He adopted Ibrahim as a Friend 
and conversed with Misa face to face. He raised Idris to an 
exalted place, gave the Psalms to Dawiid and made the fowl of 
the air and the wind subject to Sulaiman. He created ‘Isa of his 
Spirit and his Word. Muhammad asks: “ Will you advance me 
in mefit as you advanced them and will you bestow upon me as 
you bestowed upon them?” God replies: 


If I have adopted Ibrahim as a Friend, I have adopted you as a 
Beloved and the Beloved is preferred before the Friend. And if I 
conversed with Misa face to face and spoke to him on Mount Tir, you 
are at this instance in my presence and I am addressing you and you are 
addressing me. And if I raised Idris to an exalted station, you are with 
me two bow lengths away and nearer.! And if I gave the Psalms to 
Dawid, I have given the great Qur’an to you, O Muhammad. Verily in 
the Qur’an are two chapters with the name AzZahraw4ni;? no devotee 
among your people will read the two of them in this world, but I shall 
fulfil his every need in this world and, in the world to come, his 
entrance into Paradise. And if I made the fowl of the air and the wind 
subject to Sulaiman, I have made the earth as a mosque and a sanctuary 
to all your people. And if I made ‘Isa from my Spirit and my Word, I 
have given you a name which is a derivative of my name, for I am 
Mahmiid and you are Muhammad and your people are those who offer 
praise. 


(@) Finally there is Muhammad’s own estimate of his status: 


Iam Lord of the posterity of Adam (and I am not bragging when I 
say this); I am the servant about to die shortly and I have longed after 
what I saw of the rewards of the Beneficent One, and I have desired 
that I should overtake my brethren among the prophets; and whatever 
God has prepared for them is preferment, and whatever is with God is 
better and abiding. 


In the MS. under discussion the Mi‘raj tradition is made a 
medium of Sufi doctrine. This is perhaps its most important and 
interesting characteristic. There is, of course, nothing surprising 
in this association between the Mi‘raj tradition and Safism.3 Such 


1 Siira, LI, v. 9. 
2 Siras 11 and 111 (al-Baqara and 4l-‘Imran). 
3 A. J. Arberry, Sufism (1950), pp. 19, 28. 
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a noted theorist as Al-Qushairi' wrote a treatise on the Mi‘tij, 
while practitioners like Abi Yazid al-Bistami,? al-Ghazali,3 and 
Ibnu’l ‘Arabi+ used it as a framework for the expression of their 


mystical experience. In this connexion the most significant f 


features of our MS. are the following: 

(a) The entire description of the Ascension is pervaded by the 
element of light. In particular, the Prophet experiences the 
sensation of blinding light, the dazzle and glare of which would 
have reduced him to blindness were it not that he received a 
strengthening of vision from God. 

(0) The Prophet’s Mi‘raj is portrayed as a journey through the 
veils to the unveiled presence of God.5 The account runs a; 
follows: 


And they (the angelic escort) journeyed with me ceaselessly until 
they penetrated seventy veils of rubies, to seventy thousand veils of 
emeralds, to seventy thousand veils of darkness (a journey of five 
hundred years and its thickness a similar journey), to the veil of snow, 
to the veil of cold, to the veil of water, to the veil of air, to the veil 
of resplendency. And on they went to the veil of majesty, to the veil of 
perfection, to the veil of power, to the veil of uniqueness, to the veil of 
eternity, to the veil of greatness, to the veil of unity which is the greatest 
veil of God.... 


(c) God is seen unveiled and this is made possible to Muham- 
mad through the gift of spiritual vision. He sees with the eye of 
the heart.6 Where it not so the glory of the Throne and the Divine 
Presence could not be viewed. 

(7) Muhammad prays for steadfastness of vision in order that 
he may make the fullest use of his hour of privilege, and that the 
fullness of the vision may be impressed upon his soul. The MS. 
reads: “So I asked my God to inspire me with steadfastness of 
vision for the sake of having the vision of Himself, so that I saw 
God with my heart and perceived Him.” 

(¢) The Prophet stresses the impossibility of describing the 
splendour and magnificence of the scenes which lay open to the 

t A, J. Arberry, op. cit. pp. 28-9. 

2 Margaret Smith, Early Mysticism in the Near and Middle East (1931), 
pp. 240f.; A. J. Arberry, op. cit. pp. 54-5. 

3 Margaret Smith, a/-Ghazali (1944), pp. 110f., 209. 

4 A. E. Affifi, Mubyid Din Ibnu’l ‘Arabi (1939), pp. 109f. 

5 Cf. R. A. Nicholson, The Mystics of Islam (1914), pp. 54-7; Margaret 
Smith, a/-Ghazali, pp. 147f., 205 f. 

6 Cf. R. A. Nicholson, op. cit. pp. 50, 70; Margaret Smith, a/-Ghaxiii, 
pp. 143f., 187, 204, 233; A. E. Affifi, op. cit. pp. 107, 115 f., 131f. 
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A MANUSCRIPT ON THE MI‘RAJ IN THE BODLEIAN 


eye of his heart. In any case it would have been unlawful to reveal 
much of what he saw, especially the final unveiling.! 

(f) The vision of the Throne reduced to insignificance all that 
had preceded it. In this connexion the MS. reads: “ Whatever 
was beneath me was reduced to no account and was of no 
moment to me, and all of it became as a seed of mustard in the 
expanses of the earth, and thus it must needs be known in relation 
to the Throne of the Lord of the Worlds.” 

(g) God touches Muhammad with his hands and the Prophet 
feels an intense delight ;2 thereafter he falls into a deep sleep,3 and 
then returns to full awareness. | 

(4) The Prophet realizes that he has the gift of all-comprehen- 
sive vision and knowledge. 

() Moses is portrayed wearing a robe of wool (siif) and leaning 
on a staff, the hair of his body just visible over his robe.5 That 
is, it would appear, in Sifi dress. 

(j/) Muhammad is time and again congratulated on account of 
the charisma (karama) which he has received from God. This is 
a technical Safi term.¢ 

(k) There is a doctrine of heavenly prototypes and earthly 
copies;7 thus a heavenly Ka‘aba, a heavenly mu’addin and an 
angel in the form of a cock who regulates the crowing and silence 
of all earthly cocks. 

(/) Reference is made to an angel named ArRth. God is 
called: “Lord of the angels and of ArRth.” ArRih appears to 
be a kind of archangel. He is not in our MS. identified with 
Jibril. To ArRih creative power is ascribed: “‘God creates from 


1 Margaret Smith, Early Mysticism in the Near and Middle East, p. 214. 

2 Cf. Tabari, Tafsir, xxvii, 26. 

3 Margaret Smith, a/-Ghazali, pp. 186, 206. 

+R. A. Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Mysticism (1921), p. 107; Margaret 
Smith, a/-Ghazali, pp. 187, 210. 5 Cf. Tabari, Tafsir, xv, 11. 

6 R. A. Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Mysticism, p. 65. 

7 Thus al-Jili: “ You must know that every sensible object has a created 
spirit which constitutes its form and the spirit is to the form as the meaning 
is to the word” (R. A. Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Mysticism, p. 109). 

8 In the tradition of the Mi‘raj classified by Asin as IIC ArRih is equated 
with Jibril. According to Asin (La Escatologia Musulmana en la Divina 
Comedia, 2nd ed. (1943), pp. 437£.) IIC may have been the work of a Persian 
of the eighth century a.p., Maysara b. ‘Abd ArRabbihi, or of ‘Umar b. 
Sulaiman who lived in Damascus in the same century. Both of these men had 
the reputation of forging traditions. See also A. E. Affifi, op. cit. p. 118 where 
it is noted that in Ibnu’l ‘Arabi there is the equation ArRih equal to Jibril 
equal to Universal Soul. 
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the praise of that angel other angels who are called ‘ruhaniyyiin’”! 
and the name of that angel is ArRth.” 

Beyond stating that there is this $ufi orientation of the Mir; 
tradition in our MS. I am not able to go very much further, and 
the following remarks are made with some diffidence. Asin? was 
of the opinion that the symbolism of light in the tradition which 
he classified as IIC was so specialized that he could describe it as 
Ishraqi doctrine. So far as the MS. under discussion is concerned 
it seems to me that the symbolism of light which it employs is 
such as was used by most of the major Sufi writers.3 Gnosis 
being the product of illumination is realized supremely in vision,‘ 
and hence nothing could be more expected than that the symbol- 
ism of light should pervade Sufi writings.5 

The creative power assigned to ArRth may hint at a “‘ Logos” 
doctrine like that expounded by Ibnu’l ‘Arabi® and, especially, 
al-Jili.7 The latter speaks of an angel named ArRih whom God 
created from his own light and from whom all other angels were 
created.8 He also states that ArRih was the first to receive the 
Divine command (’amr) and that his name is “Amru’llahi”. 
Whenever a command has to be executed in this world God 
creates from ArRih an angel suitable to that command.? With 
this should be compared the passage in our MS., previously 
quoted in full,!° where Mika’il explains to Muhammad that special 
powers have been delegated to Azra’il, Jibril, Israfil and himself. 
Our MS. agrees with Jili’s scheme!! in accounting Israfil the 
greatest of the angels after ArRih. I do not, however, think that 
there is any developed theosophy in this MS., but it is difficult to 
decide how much to read into a document of this kind. There is 
always the possibility of an inner layer of meaning.!2 

1 Margaret Smith, a/-Ghazali, p. 194. 

2 Islam and the Divine Comedy, p. 24. 

3 R. A. Nicholson, Mystics of Islam, p. 173; Margaret Smith, Early Mysticism 
in the Near and Middle East, pp. 209, 210f.; An Early Mystic of Baghdad (1935), 

+ 225. 
4 bieeanest Smith, Early Mysticism in The Near and Middle East, pp. 210f. 

5 In Ibnu’l ‘Arabi, on the other hand, the symbolism of light may be so 
specialized as to make it legitimate to speak of Ishraqi doctrine. Cf. A. E. 
Affifi, op. cit. pp. 106, 108, 124f. 

6 A. E. Affifi, op. cit. pp. 66, 92. 

7 R. A. Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Mysticism, pp. 108 f. 

8 Op. cit. p. 110. 9 Ibid. p. 111. 10 See above, p. 370. 

11 R, A. Nicholson, op. cit. p. 115. 


12 R, A. Nicholson has remarked on the intrinsic ambiguity of Safi writings 
(The Mystics of Islam, pp. 94, 103, 152). 
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THE CYRENE HALF-SHEKEL 
By J. F. Heary, Manchester 


Among the interesting finds made at Cyrene in 1956, by the 
Manchester University Archaeological Expedition, was a bronze 
half-shekel,! datable to the second year of the First Jewish Revolt 
in the reign of Nero (a.D. 67/8)2—the first known specimen from 
this site. Together with two further bronze coins,3 one of early 
Ptolemaic date,+ the other Roman,’ it was discovered in the 
funerary garden “ W”’,6 in the tomb area N. 837 (in the Northern 
Cemetery, on the left side of the road leading from Cyrene to 
Apollonia—not far distant from Cyrene itself). Coins of this 
petiod have also recently come to light at the ancient Settlement of 
Qumran (scene of the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls), which 
was destroyed, mainly by fire, in the second year of the Revolt.8 


1 Tam indebted to the University authorities for permission to publish this 
important coin, and to Mr Alan Rowe, who directed the excavations at 
Cyrene, for detailed notes regarding the site. 

2 Cf. G. F. Hill, B.M.C. Palestine, pp. xc, and ciff. On the Jewish Revolt 
generally, see C..A.H. x, xxv, pt. 11 (sections iv—vii), 855 ff. 

3 These and other coins from the excavations at Cyrene will be published 
ata later date in Cyrenaican Expeditions of the University of Manchester 1955-7, 
edited by Alan Rowe. 

4 Cf. E. S. G. Robinson, B.M.C. Cyrenaica, pl. x1x, 12b (reverse only). 

5 E. §. G. Robinson, op. cit. p. ccviii, pl. x11, 3 (inscribed L. Lollius— 
terminal date 31-30 B.C.). 

6 At the entrance to the tomb, which was partly cleared by the Italians, is 
an open rock-cut courtyard. The expedition discovered in front of this the 
temains of the funerary garden (8 m. long by 5 m. wide) and a flight of steps 
leading down into the garden from the courtyard. On one side of the tomb 
they found a cistern with a drain into the garden. This was used for watering 
the plants and trees (cf. Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquités grecques 
tt romaines, III, i, 284, section 6—Jardins funéraires). 

Altogether some four funerary gardens were discovered by the expedition, 
and these, so far as is known, are the first to have been identified in Cyrene. 
They range in date from the fourth century B.c. to the first and second 
centuries A.D. 

7 The tomb itself contains a hall with five main graves and some later ones 
—all cut in rock; among the later graves there is the intrusive tomb of 
Demetria and her son, Christians who were killed in the great local earthquake 
of the late fourth century A.D. 

8 See R. de Vaux, Revue Biblique, ux111 (October 1956), 565. I am indebted 
to Professor H. H. Rowley for this reference. 
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Weight: 2:57 gm.; size: 11-5 mm. 

Ov. Narrow-necked amphora with fluted belly and small curved 
handles;! around, beginning above on left, inscription ny 
o[enw] “year 2”’.2 

Rev. Cut vine-branch with one leaf and tendril; around, beginning 


above on left, inscription [prs] n[@on] “the deliverance of 
Zion”’. 


The present coin, minted in Jerusalem, is an example of the 
donation which every Jew over twenty years of age, according 
to the Old Testament,3 and under the age of fifty, according to 
Josephus,* had to make to the Temple in Jerusalem for its main- 
tenance and its cult. The rules governing this contribution—it 
was made each year in the month of Adar—are dealt with at 
length in The Mishnah and Palestinian Talmud, tractate Shekalim. 

Both shekels and half-shekels were struck during the years 
A.D. 66-70. , 

Vespasian was appointed by the emperor Nero in a.p. 66 to 
command in the wars against the Jews.5 M. Valerius Catullus 
Messallinus was governor of Cyrenaica (the Pentapolis) under 
Vespasian and Titus.6 He put to death three thousand of the local 
Jewish rebels including a certain Alexander and his wife Berenice: 
their leader, a weaver named Jonathan, who went to Cyrene, was 
subsequently killed by order of Vespasian.” The two legions, the 
III Cyrenaica and XXII Deiotariana, which formed the chief part 


1 Cf. G. F. Hill, op. cit. p. 272, nos. 22ff., and pl. xxx, 11 and 13 (left). 

2 My thanks are due to Mr P. R. Weis for translating the Hebrew and for 
general advice relating to the use of the half-shekel. 

3 The references from the Old Testment are, Exod. xxx. 13, 15, esp. 
XXxViii. 26. In the New Testament the didrachm is the equivalent of the 
half-shekel—see Matt. xvii. 24-7. 

4 Antiquities of the Jews, 111, viii, 2: ““ Now Moses commanded them to make 
use of all the utensils which were more than were necessary to the structure 
of the tabernacle... . And when he had gathered the multitude together again, 
he ordained that they should offer half a shekel for every man, as an oblation 
to God; which shekel is a piece among the Hebrews, and is equal to four 
Athenian drachmae....Now this money that was brought by the men that 
were free was given by such as were above twenty years old, but under fifty, 
and what was collected was spent in the uses of the tabernacle” (W. Whiston, 
The Works of Flavius Josephus, p. 84). 

5 W. Smith, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, 1, 
1274. 

6 Alan Rowe, “History of Ancient Cyrenaica”, in Annales du Service des 
Antiquités de l’ Egypte, cahier 12, p. 47 n. 4. 

7 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, vit, xi, 1. Cf. C.A.H. x, 863. 
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THE CYRENE HALF-SHEKEL 


of the Roman garrison of Egypt were summoned from Alexandria 
to reinforce the army which was besieging Jerusalem.! 

After the destruction of Jerusalem in a.D. 70, Vespasian made 
compulsory a poll-tax of the same amount as the half-shekel to 
defray the cost of rebuilding the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus.? 


1 J. G. Milne, A History of Egypt under Roman rule (1924), p. 31. Cf. also 
Daremberg-Saglio, op. cit. 111, 2, pp. 1079f. 

2 J. Hastings and others, Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, 11, 200 (under 
Didrachm). 








REVIEWS 


H. Sr J. THAckERAy and R. Marcus, A Lexicon to Josephus, vols. 1-1. 
(Publications of the Alexander Kohut Memorial Foundation.) 1930, 1934, 
1948, 1955. Pp. x+80, 81-160, 161-208, 209-56. (Librairie Orientaliste 
P. Geuthner, Paris.) 


When an outstanding scholar like H. St J. Thackeray decides to produce a 
full lexicon on an author whom he has studied for a lifetime, the result is 
bound to be a boon to generations of students. Hence the Alexander Kohut 
Memorial Foundation and Professor R. Marcus are assured of the gratitude 
of scholars in many fields; he for shouldering the arduous task of completing 
the work (Thackeray did not live to see even the first fascicule published), and 
they for assuring its publication—as they have already done for Leisegang’s 
invaluable Philo-Index. The present work promises to be particularly useful 
since it aims at a detailed presentation of the whole of Josephus’ vocabulary 
(while Leisegang had to confine himself to “significant” terms); and it 
deserves a special welcome because we are being given a true “lexicon” and 
not an “index” of the kind with which we have of late become all too 
familiar. It is probably an exaggeration to say that such “indexes” could be 
produced by anyone who has enough money to buy the required number of 
copies of the author in question and to pay a secretary for cutting them into 
slips and arranging these according to letters and numbers—for the editorial 
work, even in a task of this kind, is stupendous (if largely menial); even so, 
it is arguable that the limited positive value of a production of this kind is 
more than outbalanced by the fact that it is bound to stand in the way of the 
really desirable, organized and digested “lexicon” and to prove all but useless 
where it is consulted with reference to words of frequent, or even moderately 
frequent, occurrence. The “lexicon”, on the other hand, however desirable, 
is exposed to all the hazards inherent in the acts of evaluation, selection and 
interpretation which its editor is bound all the time to carry out; hazards 
which the “index” can largely avoid and thus attain, within its limitations, 
the precision and reliability of a mechanical process. The alternative “ lexicon- 
index” thus may be regarded as an instance of the crucial problem of our 
time, namely, the dangers and attractions, respectively, of mechanization- 
cum-dullness and of liberty-cum-error. This general significance as well as the 
particular merit of the work under review may justify a somewhat detailed 
discussion. 

Josephus, in view of the artificial and all but lifeless character of his 
language, is hardly the author whose idiom one would before all others have 
wished to find analysed and presented with such care and detail; yet such is 
the dearth of reliable and full accounts of post-classical Greek prose that even 
non-specialists will welcome the work of Thackeray and Marcus as an 
indispensable tool. Let it be said at once that they will not be disappointed. 
For, while it does indeed, to some extent, pay the price of human frailty 
inescapable in an undertaking of this scope, these shortcomings are all but 
insignificant in view of this massive over all achievement. 

Thackeray’s preface gives but insufficient guidance in using the book. It is 
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REVIEWS 


stated (p. ix, end) that “‘some few of the commoner words have been omitted”: 
one would like to know which. They cannot be many (if, indeed, any): from 
the parts so far published, neither &vOpwtros nor &AAK nor Spa nor ye nor Sé 
nor 81 has been excluded. In reading through several books of Josephus for 
this particular purpose, I have not found one word wanting from among the 
hundreds I tested. As a rule, I found my particular passage quoted with 
rematkable precision—with one, legitimate, exception. The references are 
“believed to be exhaustive for all words included,' except as indicated by the 
symbol °”. The latter restriction is perfectly reasonable, and a short perusal 
shows that the thinning-out of elementary and ever-recurring usages makes 
for conciseness without loss of significant information. Conciseness is, more- 
over, aimed at by the use of a fair number of abbreviations and signs; these 
though are liable sometimes to be puzzling since the list of them (after the 
preface) is incomplete and their use not quite consistent. One perceives, after 
some experimenting, that reference numbers are included in inverted commas 
(“353”) when the relevant passage is part of a speech, and that a + stands 
between them when passages in the same book are meant (a stop would have 
been easier).2 Square brackets appear to mark—though by no means regularly 
—a variant reading (e.g. s.v. d&vpixds) or also a conjecture (s.v. dvBpids); 
but the entry &Bpoxia is thus bracketed because the word occurs only in an 
author quoted by Josephus (thus apparently [Ap. 1. 192] s.v. &8e1a); normally 
though such authors are distinguished by the use of small capitals.3 The sign 
|| appears to precede the indication of a synonym both within the context and 
also in another book; sometimes it refers to another article in the lexicon 
(sv. 86a (1c) to Séxnois); at the end of the article dv8pias (/eg. dvBpids) it 
seems to have ousted the Roman figure II. This in fact is a somewhat trouble- 
some article; it contains another symbol which I have been unable to under- 
stand even though it is fairly frequent;+ namely, the letter R following the 
number of a section (it is not the sign of a MS.). While realizing the 
enormous difficulty in maintaining consistency in trivialities like these 
throughout so vast a work—and particularly so in continuing the work of 
a predecessor—one would be grateful if, in a future fascicule, one could be 
given exhaustive information about the use of symbols and abbreviations; 


1] happened to notice though that s.v. &Aoyos a reference to Ap. I. 15 
is wanting. 

2 I must admit that this explanation fails p. 22 r, 1. 3 (where different book- 
titles are thus connected); moreover I am puzzled by the use of the same sign 
after certain words, such as p. 232 1., line 6 bottom. 

3 S.v. évagépeiv, at the end of section (4), the reader is likely to be puzzled 
by the entry “cf. (8) fin.” The bracketed figure probably refers to the old 
chapter-division; otherwise, though, Thackeray rightly uses Niese’s smaller 
sections. This means that the reference is to the very same passage which, just 
before, has correctly been quoted by Niese’s number. Apparently then this 
isa left-over from Thackeray’s original draft. This assumption would account 
also for the puzzling preceding words “‘(‘men in buckram’)”. The average 
uset of Thackeray’s lexicon may have to meditate for some time before 
tealizing that this is not a paraphrase of the relevant passage in Josephus but 
a (not unsuitable) allusion to Falstaff’s tale of his exploits. 

* Cf. e.g. p. 2, 5. &yyapevev; p. 185 bottom right, s.v. Soxipdégeiv. 
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this, and a renewed effort at consistency, might save future users much time 
and trouble. 

Generally, though, we are given full and lucid information. The editors do 
not stick to a rigid system in presenting the evidence for every word: the 
material for every article appears to have been carefully considered and the 
most suitable method for its presentation deduced for each. The evidence for 
words of a wide range of meaning is grouped according to their varying 
application;! a sufficient number of full quotations illustrates different com- 
binations while further instances are merely listed. Supposing, for instance, 
that you happen to be interested in the particular connotation “insignificant” 
of the adjective PBpayus, it is a boon that you are not forced to look up fifty 
passages throughout the works of Josephus where the same word denotes, 
rather, ‘‘shortness”’ of time, or stature, or “smallness” of size or quantity, or 
“briefness” of speech. The “lexicon” gives you the evidence for each of 
these shades of meaning neatly grouped together and fully illustrated, while 
an “index” would drag you mercilessly through the whole massa confusa— 
quite likely making matters worse by grouping its references according to 
the irrelevant, mechanical accident of the adjective’s varying case-endings. 
Thackeray-Marcus by no means neglect noteworthy grammatical features; 
but the obvious is duly disregarded. For a few other representative instances 
of thoughtful and practical arrangement the reader may turn, e.g., to the 
articles dévayKaios (where the particular application of this adjective “as a 
quasi court-title” to denote the “friends” of an oriental king stands out at a 
glance and proves to be confined to Azz. I-xv), SUoKoAos, tyypdpw, trove, 
é6vos (here the notion of “‘the Jewish people as opposed to High Priest and 
Council” is carefully distinguished from that of ‘‘ the (whole) Jewish people”, 
or “the Jews in the Diaspora” or, again, “the Gentiles”). In some few 
instances an arrangement according to grammatical categories has commended 
itself; e.g. the ample selection of passages illustrating the use of éxeivos is 
suitably organized according to the different kinds of the antecedent which 
the pronoun resumes. The various uses of the verb el8éve are similarly 
grouped according to the grammatical form of the dependent words or 
clauses: this principle of order may seem superficial; even so, the instances 
thus arranged illustrate the various shades of meaning. The article éA1@e10 is 
actually arranged according to the various cases of the noun itself. Even in 
this rather crude arrangement the wealth of passages quoted can help to bring 
out its various shades of meaning; but the reader gets less definite and en- 
lightening guidance here than elsewhere. 

It may help the general argument and contribute towards further improve- 
ment if here, and after the following sections, some minor criticisms are 
voiced. The article just referred to from its very beginning betrays an impet- 
fect mental penetration of its subject by offering the one word “truth” as the 
sole English equivalent for éAn@e1a. It is readily, and indeed emphatically, 
granted that translation is no more than a convenient peg on which to hang 
Greek phrases which are connected by some special affinity; even so, it is 
significant that more fully organized articles (like those already referred to) 
offer different English equivalents as headings of different sections. It is equally 


1 The relevant articles of Liddell-Scott obviously could often afford a 
model; this though has by no means been slavishly followed. 
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symptomatic when at the head of an equally significant article, namely, 5uvauis, 
thispregnant word is equated with “ strength, power, ability ”»—as though these 
three English words were close, and all but interchangeable, synonyms. ! 

To turn to another point. From the article éAj@e1a, as well as from some 
others, the numbering of sections adopted in most of the longer articles is 
absent. It is a useful device, which deserves to be carried through. And, 
finally, the effort at condensation of passages quoted has sometimes resulted 
in phrases which are ungrammatical and indeed outright obscure (p. 22 right, 
third section “‘érd tis GAnSelas pépecOan Adyor”: the last word ought to be 
bracketed and preceded by sci/. Ibid., fourth section, “i dAnbera dvipbéy- 
facta”? and “‘érroAwAévan”’: no problem would here arise if the syntax of the 
original Josephus passages had been kept. The schematic introduction of the 
infinitives spoils both syntax and intelligibility). 

As already observed, the passages quoted are generally well chosen, clear 
and instructive. To point to a few further exceptions is to illustrate a difficulty 
with which the editor of a lexicon has to grapple all the time. 

Occasionally more words than needed have been quoted, with some need- 
less obscurity resulting. Thus s.v. tutropevec@an “to trade on” (the transla- 
tion fits the first instance quoted but not the rest) we are given the following 
quotation from Ant. Iv. “134”: o08’ éutropevodpevan Thy pav Tod odpertos 
mpoonkaueba. The last word is here undesirable and the first hardly required; 
for the negation adds nothing significant to the meaning of the phrase, nor 
does the verb at the end which, robbed of its object noun (thy tyetépav 
d€iwow), merely presents an irrelevant puzzle. Even more puzzling is the 
quotation of Ap. 1. 205 s5.v. Siacupyds: ovK dkviow Si tov En’ evnOeias 
Siaoupp@: the irrelevant first four words ought to have been omitted (and 
ywiunv toteic@or added). Similarly, the single instance of tAepavtios “B. J. 
vii. 126 Sigpwv avtots (Roman magistrates) tAepavtivwv” would be better 
without the pronoun which invites the hopeless task of construing this 
mutilated piece of oratio obliqua; the two words of comment could have 
followed the two relevant Greek words. Unsuitable words have been ex- 
cerpted elsewhere; e.g. 5.v. Swpek (4) the reference to “Ant. iv. ‘316’ (Moses’ 
last prayer) dyoAoyé trpovolas. . .kai Scopeds tHv Kperttévev” is unintelligible; 
“ydpw.. .éxew.. .1rpovotas. . .xal Specs”? would do. By the way, one expects 
abbreviation in lexicon articles; hence, I submit, the tedious “‘...”, indica- 
tive of omission, could as a rule be dispensed with. The one point the 
reader wants to be sure of is this: the selection, whether short or long, must 
be truly representative of whatever determines, in the quotation, the meaning 

of the word under review. 

The great carefulness of the editors stands out in their attitude to the text 
of their author. They have not been content to take the wording of any one 
printed edition for a basis of their lexicon, but have striven to inform the 


1 A minor flaw is the addition of the asterisk at the beginning of sections (1) 
and (4) of this article. This sign means “peculiar to, or characteristic of, the 
Antiquitates’”’. The validity of this sign is questionable when the whole article 
is selective (as indicated by the symbol °); and indeed could Josephus—or 
his amanuenses—have refrained from mentioning the “power of God” in his 
other works? In fact, instances from the other books are quoted by Thackeray 
in both sections. 
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reader wherever they saw reason for critical doubt. The sign + marks con. f 


jectures as well as variant readings, and generally doubtful passages. Thus the 
variant reading é&meiSeiv—émoreiv in B.J. Iv. 98 (interesting especially to 
students of the New Testament text)! is recorded under both these headings; 
5.v. &mreAaUvd the incorrect form émeAaoPévtas is quoted from the one Greek 
MS. of Ap. (1. 241: -eAabévtas Dindorf),? and s.v. &108156ven we find Hudson’s 
relevant conjecture in Vita, 59, while the vox nihili S:a5éoxto which Niese 
adopts from his “codex optimus” has duly failed to earn a separate entry 
(even though it has made its way into Liddell-Scott). Niese printed from 
the same codex the corrupt reading Snydor0s, sbid. 172, and here Thackeray 
followed him in his Loeb edition. But the lexicon rightly quotes the passage 
s.v. Btyios (thus the other MSS.), mentioning the variant but refusing it a 
separate entry. This is correct, for Josephus, in accordance with his classical 
models, uses S1p10s, not Snydoios, for “executioner”’. 

Under this heading, too, the judgement of the editors is, in a few instances, 
open to criticism. 

S.v. &5utov one would have expected a reference to Ap. 1. 249, where 
Bekker wrote é6Uto1s for avtois—a truly brilliant and inescapable conjec- 
ture, accepted by Thackeray himself in his Loeb edition as well as by 
S. Reinach but rejected by Niese and hence by Liddell-Scott, where in con- 
sequence the noun éttéviov is, in this context, credited with the exceptional 
meaning “firewood” (instead of the normal “‘kitchen’’); the assumed excep- 
tion—which is enforced by that corruption which Bekker healed—still leaves 
the syntax faulty.3 S.v. S1agopé (3), the lexicon ought likewise to express the 
highly justified doubt concerning the wording of Ap. 1. 189 which is voiced 
in the Loeb edition and by Reinach. 

A third example. MSS. tend to waver between &yvoia and d&voia. This has 
led to some inconsistencies in the lexicon. It is stated, s.v. &yvoia, that in 
Vita, 167 this word ought to be replaced by dévoia. The conjecture is very 
attractive; it ought to appear at the rival place—but it fails to do so. Vice 
versa, s.v. &voix the Lexicon says “lege &yvoiav” with ref. to Ap. 1. 224. 
This in fact is the reading of two out of the three extant witnesses. Whether 
right or wrong (the decision is not obvious), the passage ought to figure also 
sv. &yvoia—but it is sought there in vain.4 


1 Cf. my Schweich Lectures (1953), p. 123. 

2 The simplex tAacfijvai though is quoted s.v. *Aadvw from the same work 
(Ap. IL. 20 &a(o)@évtoov) with no hint at the correction. 

3 The translation (Loeb) “they used the sanctuaries as kitchens” gives 
each word its normal meaning and effects a well-known figure of speech 
(cf. Mark xi. 17; Tacitus, Ann. xv. 37 urbe quasi domo uti; Tertullian, Apolog. 
xxv. 1 civitatem tabernae habitu abolefacere). If Bekker’s conjecture is rejected, 
tois avtois must be assumed to stand for attois (which is inadmissible)— 
and in the wrong place at that; and éwtdviov must be credited with a meaning 
which it has nowhere else. It is infinitely easier to assume the loss of a A aftet 
an A. 

4 The quotation from Ap. 1. 123 (p. 223, 5.v. elotpyeotor, Misc.) makes 
one wonder how the editors would construe the sentence in the form printed 
(which is that of the MSS., for which Herwerden suggested a plausible 
cure). 
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“An incidental object of this Lexicon is to attempt to determine the limits 
of the contributions of Josephus’ various amanuenses’’: thus Thackeray states 
in his preface. The attempt succeeds. It is interesting indeed to see how many 
words, or particular usages of common words, are confined to, or charac- 
teristic of, particular works, or parts of works, in Josephus’ evvre—interesting 
not only to the student of Josephus but to anyone who cares to obtain a 
concrete idea of the range of individual variety within the general tradition 
of Atticism. Thackeray has dealt with this subject at some length in the fifth 
of his masterly lectures on Josephus: the Man and the Historian; in the preface of 
the lexicon he gives a substantial summary of it, while in the body of the 
wotk various symbols direct the attention of the reader to significant in- 
stances.! Thus one is at a glance struck by the fact that, e.g., the preposition 
dugi is used (all but exclusively) by the “Thucydidean hack” whom 
Thackeray found at work in Ant. xvii-x1x; that the same amanuensis alone 
parades the noun évéyKaoyua (otherwise unattested) and the Thucydidean 
adjective évayKaotds, as well as an abundance of special uses of the verb 
dvoxeioben. Similarly, e.g., dvaipaxtos, évonyoti and éotu stand out as charac- 
teristic of the Be//., while dqixveio@o used, against classical precedent, as a 
mere synonym for éA®eiv proves to be typical of those books which Thackeray 
would ascribe to Josephus’ own pen. These are but a few samples out of 
many which stand out clearly throughout the lexicon. 

The zeal of the pioneer may have carried Thackeray a little too far—here 
as in his equally original pursuit of the traces of different translators in the 
Septuagint. One becomes doubtful as to the significance attributed to certain 
usages when, e.g., the mark * (i.e. “peculiar to Antiqu.’’) is preceded by ° 
(i.e. “evidence not quoted in full”), as s.v. S1axovia—where in fact an 
instance from Be//. follows,? and likewise when one isolated instance of a 
word earns it a similar distinction (as s.v. évaguyt). The reader, if interested, 
may check for himself whether or not the evidence quoted by Thackeray 
confirms or rather contradicts the diagnosis indicated by his symbols in, 
among others, the following instances: &tipmpntos, avToxeipia, dqiévon (2), 
Basinetos, SiapéAAeiv, Siampdcoev, Siacageiv.3 I beg myself to discuss only 
one instance of somewhat wider implications. The noun Sdéxnors is, by 
the sign *, described as typical of Amt. Two instances are quoted. First, 
“Ant. XIIl. 359 SOKnow Tapacyévtes T. TroAEpious [/eg. -o1s] os”. By way of 
interpretation, the translation “belief” is prefixed, while the letter (@) added 
suggests a Thucydidean model of this phrase. In fact, 86xno1s should have 
been translated “appearance”. It is true that the two notions are not far from 


' Another sign is prefixed to words recorded (so far) from Josephus only 
—and it is striking how many there are of them. Most of these are duly 
mentioned in Liddell—Scott (e.g. &rromrteUw, &vorritrtopat, SicSpacis, SiaxcpSio0s, 
Sucepevntos, SuotjvuTos); not so the special notion of Pubizw “to drown a 
person” (Ap. 1. 308ff., in a quotation from Lysimachos), nor &ppev and @fjAu 
applied to portions of a hinge, nor the authentic form Ppoxwttp (Liddell-Scott 
give Bpoyy-, but this form has no MS. authority), nor the Hebrew loan words 
Gooapdv and eiv. 

? A similar instance has been quoted above p. 383 n. 1. 

> On the other hand, d&vadveo8on and d&véduo1s deserved to be marked by 
the sign for “occurring only in B.J.” 
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each other, for if you “appear” to be doing this or that, a spectator is led to 
“believe” in it. In the passage quoted, however, it is said immediately 
afterwards that the “appearance” (66€a) in question was soon “proved false” 
(tAeyyGelons).! The phrase therefore is parallel with a fair number of instances 
of 86fav trapéxyew “to convey the impression” listed s.v. 56€ (1c) and 
particularly with Ant. xiv. 457 Tapacyelv tols troAeulois dav ds TroAEpoivtTo, 
x trepiovolas “to create the appearance (impression) that he had plenty of 
resources left”. Thucydides thus uses the phrase Séxnow trapéyetv (11. 84. 1; 
cf. Iv. 126. 3), but it is far from certain that Josephus’ amanuensis borrowed 
it from him, for it recurs four times in Plutarch,? who is not an imitator 
of Thucydides; it may therefore be assumed to have been only less current in 
Josephus’ time than the synonym 8é€av trapéyew (from Xen. Hell. vit. 5. 21 
onward) which recurs throughout all of his writings. 

The second instance of 8éxno1s quoted in the Lexicon is Ant. 11. 48: 
Potiphar’s wife blaming Joseph’s concern for thv Tis cw@poowwns Sdxnow. 
This nuance could be traced to Thuc. (1v. 18. 3) with as much or as little 
justification as the first for it, too, is not uncommon in early (Euripides) and 
late (Plutarch) literature. The upshot is that a Thucydidean precedent does 
not necessarily imply dependence on it by Josephus even if, as in the case of 
Séxnois, the word in question is avoided by the standard representatives of 
classical Attic prose; for, it may have lived on to become an element of later 
literary usage. 

This observation leads on to a more general one. Josephus and his helpers 
were not classicists in the strict sense of the word; they did not generally shun 
expressions which lacked the authoritative stamp of antiquity. In the eager 
and legitimate pursuit of the details of Josephus’ smitatio the contemporary 
features of his style (or styles) tend to escape notice; yet they are as significant 
as are any choice phrases lifted from Thucydides or Demosthenes. Where so 
much attention has been lavished on other characteristics, it might be worth 
considering whether (even at this late stage) a symbol should be introduced 
to distinguish post-classical words. Here is a random list of words and 
phrases which could have thus been marked in the published fascicules (some 
of them already touched upon in this article): éAAoeOvis, &vaAloKke (“to eat”), 
évoguyt, avarréoPeotos, dvetriParos, dvépyntos, dvoitrarros, étrootoAt (“sending 
off” on a journey), étpovéntos, d&pixveicban (“to go”’), Pubizev, BuKdvn, yAwo- 
odxopov, Sdynua and -o1s (only in Jos.?), SvoSidGetos, SucévteuKtos, exHerdzeiv, 
elogépeobaa oTrovdiv (or Tpdvoiay, sim.). 


Thackeray died “before he had seen the cover of the first fasciculus. . . (he) 
left behind an index verborum for all of Josephus”: so Professor Marcus in- 
forms us in his preface to the second fascicule. The comparatively few samples 
here quoted can suggest the awful extent of the work left to him. This alone 
could account for its slow progress, but the dates of publication obviously 
indicate the pernicious incidence of the Second World War—and another one 
besides: namely the victory of those destroyers of the noble craft of printing, 
monotype and allied demons. It may be of some use if in conclusion 
some shortcomings due to them, as well as a few others, are briefly mentioned. 


1 This passage deserved to appear among the instances quoted s.v. théyyélv: 
2 Timol. 10, Pomp. 54, Mor. 1314 and 392A. 
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The worst stain on this fine work (happily unique of its kind) is on p. 218, 
where the illegitimate infinitive eluapoo glares at you both in its own right 
and s.v. eluappévos. The rest may be laid at the devil’s door. While the first 
fascicule (printed in Vienna) is a marvel of beauty and correctness, from the 
second onward (the printer remaining mercifully unnamed) the types are 
somewhat smaller and different; and anything may, and does, happen— 
according to the pleasure of the soulless machine. Letters are squeezed 
together (e.g. p. 192 r., middle) or drawn out (p. 193 1., last section), lines are 
uneven, spaces irregular (passim), letters have dropped out (p. 223 1., middle 
“sentimen ”;1 p. 216 1., bottom, Bo Aeto) and, likewise, whole words (p. 185 
r., 1, 2 bottom, om. xptuata between 4 and trpdoceobat; p. 202, s.v. Swpedc, 1. 3, 
om. Sapeds ante "lwortre; p. 246, 5.v. Edeos (d), 1. 2, end, om. Kai).2 S.v. theub_epos 
(a), the first quotation is misplaced (the neuter adjective here means “‘legal”); 
likewise the whole article tumaQés is misplaced (p. 251, r., bottom). Finally, 
the whole article 5pacpds (p. 190) has been so devastated by the Druckerteufel 
as to be unintelligible. 

All this actually amounts to little. We are, all of us, exposed to the whims 
of the demons, and general human fallibility is bound to assert itself with 
special force in a work of this kind. Mooptoetai tis w&AAov 4 piptioetar: this 
is still a splendid and uniquely helpful achievement. I, for one, would vastly 
prefer a “lexicon” like this to an “index” whose figures, however complete 
and exact, are mute until the reader carries out the work which the editor 
ought to have done for him. The editor cannot be expected to be right in 
every instance; but even where he falls short of perfection, the reader is given 
the materials from which to draw his own conclusions. In nine out of ten 
instances a good lexicon like the present one will give him all he wants. It is 
in the hope of promoting the appreciation of the merit and problems of a 
great enterprise that I have ventured to point also to its comparatively small 
shortcomings; it remains for me to pray for the successful completion of this 
great work. G. ZUNTZ 


A. L, OPPENHEIM, with E. Rerner, M. B. Rowron, and R. T. HAttocx (eds.), 
The Assyrian Dictionary of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. 
Vol. v. G. 1956. Pp. xiv+158. (Price: $7.00.) Vol. v1. H. 1956. Pp. xiv+ 
266. (Price: $10.00.) (Oriental Institute, Chicago University (for U.S.A. 
and Canada) and Augustin, Gliickstadt.) 


The appearance of these first two volumes of the long-awaited Assyrian 
Dictionary, after so many years of preparation, is a most welcome event; and 
the result does not belie the anticipation. The work is designed on a lavish 
scale, indeed almost too lavish a scale if the ordinary student’s purse is 
considered, but at the same time admirably full from the user’s point of view. 
At the same time some reduction would be possible—the translations might be 
abridged, much of the descriptive matter might be reduced, and some of the 


'In the line above this, the compositor has corrupted the last letter 
of flouyj. 
_? Two minor faults happened to strike me on p. 71, left, s.v. érroAeitrew (6): 
in line 6, an unintelligible “o.” after “B. vil. 186” and in line 10 “Ap, 1” 
for “4p, 17, 
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references which are obsolete or off the point might be cut out. Thus space 
might be gained for references to discussions of difficult words in periodical 
literature; for these are somewhat scanty. 

There are, as inevitably in such works, which deal with an ever-expanding 
subject of which the literature is now becoming vast and is scattered far and 
wide, omissions and dubious explanations. Examples of omissions (unless the 
reviewer has overlooked the words) are (LU)gariru an Old Babylonian title 
(Alexander, B.I.N. vit 7 4, 13), gudash “cadaster” (Ungnad, B.B. 228 23, 24: 
Chiera, O.-B.C. 226 R. 4), hamaru “to be assembled, massed” (Dossin, A.R.M, 
16R. 18) and hamru “heap” (Gadd in R.A. xxuI 110 32 31, where however 
the sense is uncertain), asaru “to protect” (Dossin, op. cit. 1 R. 12), and hatty 
“silver” (see Lewy in Arch. Or. xvitt iii 379-81). Occasionally variant forms 
are not recorded, for example, the fem. bamultu=hamustu “fifth” (Thureav- 
Dangin in Syria, x11 237 i 23). The translations do not seem always quite 
accurate; for example, is majaru a kind of plough and not rather “deep 
furrow” (v 28b under g)? Or again gabarabbu, as the Sum. GABA “breast” 
and R.A.AH “tothresh” and the equivalent Acc. sipittum < *sipidtum “beating 
the breast”’! show, means “beating the breast, lamentation, despondency” or 
the like, and not “rebellion”. Not enough use is made of the cognate 
languages. So hadalu, which is applied to fields and ditches (1 i theme) and to 
water (11 i theme) surely means “to cut into furrows, to dig” and then “to 
draw off in trenches”; for the Pesh.’s translation of the Hebrew hedel by hepri 
“ditch” (Isa. xxxviii. 11) argues a lost Acc. *hadlu “furrow, trench” = Syr. 
hadlé “ditch”. Sometimes, too, roots are strangely distinguished; so surely 
hasu A “to move quickly, rush to a goal”, ésu B “to worry” and basu C “to 
shake”, are one and the same verb, of which the basic sense is quick and/or 
agitated motion, used now in a literal and now in a figurative sense. The 
point, however, has little importance and the rigid distinction of roots 
according to the senses derived from them has practical advantages for the 
student. 

An important feature of this dictionary is the insertion of corrections and 
additions to H (vol. v1) at the end of G (vol. v), so that the work will be 
continually improved and regularly brought up to date as it proceeds. The 
continuation of this practice is most desirable; but the hope may be expressed 
that all these “‘Additions and Corrections” will be brought together ina single 
supplementary volume when the main work is finished; otherwise their use 
will become increasingly troublesome as successive volumes are issued. 

In conclusion, the editors and their staff deserve all possible praise for the 
manner in which they are carrying out their difficult enterprise and the speed 
with which one volume has followed on another. If they can maintain this 
speed without endangering the merits of their work, they will earn the lasting 
gratitude of all workers in the field of Semitic studies, not only Assyriologists 
but also Hebraists and many others. G. R. DRIVER 


1 Formed of causative s- and basic PD indicating a dull padding or thud- 
ding sound; commonly translated xéwteofa1 by the LXX. 
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G. D. YounG, Concordance of Ugaritic (Analecta Orientalia, 36). 1956. Pp. viii 
+74. (Pontificium Institutum Biblicum, Rome. Price: Lire 1800 or $3.00, 
or bound, Lire 2700 or $4.50.) 


The long-expected concordance to the Ugaritic texts has at length appeared, 
a welcome contribution to these studies; for the student can now begin to 
find his way about them. 

The words are merely listed as they appeared in Gordon’s transliterations, 
untranslated and uncorrected; such obvious scribal errors as akn for thn (899) 
and Jan for Jat (997) are entered without even a mark of exclamation. These 
may be passed as part of the author’s plan, to produce a mere list. Another 
ill result of the author’s mechanical method of working is the entry of words 
from diverse roots under the same root: for example, frm from the root rmy 
“threw” (?), ¢rmmn from the root rmm “founded” and trmmt from the root 
rmm “was corrupt” all appear under the root rwm “to be high” (1747). Is the 
author able to translate the texts which he is indexing, or how does he expect 
his readers to find the words when the index is arranged on such a system? 
Further, there is no value in the massed entry of all the references under such 
a word as w- “‘and”, unless they are broken up under suitable headings; and 
in which passages does /- mean “to” and in which “from”? One may as well 
read the whole literature itself through from beginning to end to distinguish 
these usages as consult the work under review. 

Misprints and omissions seem commendably few. The former include 
ka‘my for kn‘ny “Canaanite” (940) and &s‘ for ks’ “throne” (945). An example 
of the latter is #/ny “weakling” (B* III A 5), whose omission is perhaps 
pardonable as Gordon doubts the initial sign; but his alternative forms ought 
to have been entered. 

All in all, this concordance will be of use to all workers in this field of 
study; but its utility will be greatly increased if in any new edition (which will 
soon be wanted, if the rumours of new texts are true) the author abandons his 
mechanical method and applies his intelligence to obtaining a real under- 
standing of every passage before entering the words in it in the concordance. 

G. R. DRIVER 


C. BROCKELMANN, Hebraische Syntax. 1956. Pp. xvi+ 216. (Buchhandlung des 
Erziehungsvereins, Neukirchen Kreis Moers. Price: DM. 16.80, bound 
DM. 19.50.) 


It is a melancholy reflection that this syntax of the Hebrew language is the last 
published work of Carl Brockelmann, who died in Halle on 6 May 1956 in 
his eighty-eighth year. In a foreword to the volume Professor Martin Noth 
writes a brief appreciation of this great scholar’s many-sided contribution to 
Semitic studies. 

The author presents in this volume, succinctly and clearly, the phenomena 
of Hebrew syntax, drawing his examples not only from the Old Testament, 
and Ben Sira, but also from the Moabite stone, the Kilamuwa and Karatepe 
inscriptions, the Zadokite Fragments, the Dead Sea Scrolls, and the Mishnah. 
Syntactical uses in other Semitic languages are compared, and the literature 
cited throughout the volume includes up-to-date contributions on the subject. 
Not infrequently points of textual criticism arise, and, when they do, the 
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reader is referred to the relevant commentaries. The main body of the work 
occupies 165 pages. Thete are lists of abbreviations (pp. 167-9), a biblio. 
graphy (pp. 170-5), a general index (pp. 176-83), an index of Hebrew words 
(pp. 184-7), and an index of Old Testament and other passages (pp. 188-215), 

It is always of primary interest to know how a writer on Hebrew syntax 
approaches the problems of the tenses. In this volume only a little more than [ 
two pages are devoted to the theory of the tenses (pp. 37-9). The author is 
content to give an outline description of the views of S. R. Driver and 
H. Bauer, to note the support which Bauer’s theory has received from 
G. Bergstrasser, G. R. Driver, and F. R. Blake, and to indicate his rejection 
of Bauer’s theory and the gist of his own. The tenses are, he believes, sub. 
jective aspects under which the speaker wishes to establish an event as having 
happened (Perfect) or to represent it as in progress (Imperfect). The perfect 
and imperfect are accordingly treated on this basis. For the author, examples 
like 19°D>* (Exod. xv. 5) and 118 (Job iii. 3) are poetical uses of the imperfect 
to bring the past vividly before the mind (p. 44), and are not, as G. R. Driver 
would argue, preterite tenses (Problems of the Hebrew Verbal System, p. 142). 
Similarly, ts is for him followed by the imperfect, not by the preterite, when 
past events are narrated (p. 42). Perhaps in a work of this size a fuller discus- 
sion of the problems involved was not possible. Yet a longer treatment of 
some aspects would have been welcome. There is no attempt, for example, 
at an explanation of waw consecutive. It should be added, however, that the 
literature cited enables the reader to pursue this and other questions further 
if he wishes to do so. 

The volume contains much that is already familiar, but there are some 
unusual features. For example, there is a short section on the way in which 
weather conditions ate expressed in Hebrew (p. 32); the use, as in Arabic, of 
the emphatic /amedh in passages where formerly it was regarded as the prepo- 
sition (e.g. Ecclus. ix. 4; Ezra i. 5; Gen. ix. 10) is duly recognized (pp. 28, 87); 
and cases of ellipse are considered (pp. 26, 126, 136, 161). Some of the sections 
stand out as especially good, for example, those on the numerals (pp. 74-8) 
and on the prepositions, which are categorized as “old” (j, }3, Oy, ANN, VY, 
3, 5, 98, 3, oy) and “new” (designations of place such as “nk, 733, 723, and 
parts of the body used prepositionally, such as mB, 1; pp. 95-118). Aa 
interesting example of the author’s use of comparative material is his appeal 
to the occurrence in Arabic dialects of ’abd in the sense “was willing”, on the 
basis of which Néldeke’s view that n38 in Hebrew meant originally “was 
unwilling ”—x>, with which it is always combined, serving merely to intensify 
the negative sense—is rejected (p. 53). 

Naturally not everything in the book will pass unchallenged. For example, 
the third person feminine plural perfect in -¢, which was not recognized by 
the Massoretes, is, the author holds, to be seen in Gen. xlix. 22 (my’) and 
1 Sam. iv. 15 (mMp). If these forms are thus rightly explained, perhaps 728? 
(Deut. xxi. 7 Kthb.), which the author regards as feminine singular, should 
properly be included among them. By a curious oversight mp (I Sam. 
iv. 15) is included also among the examples given of the feminine singulat 
(pp. sof.). Again, 3 in wyp snoa (Deut. xxvi. 5) is better taken as beth essentiat 
than as meaning “with” (p. 97). And further, some of the instances of ellipse 
which are noted can be explained otherwise. For example, it is not necessaty 
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to assume the ellipse of 5x “anger” after "ow and 103 (Jer. iii. 5, p. 126), for 
the former is cognate with the Akkadian Jamdru “rage” and the latter with 
nadaru “be angry”’. 

While then different opinions may be held about some matters, and while 
in general attempts to explain the phenomena which are set out are eschewed, 
this syntax remains a highly instructive work, and the inclusion in it of so 
much fresh material gives it a value of its own. It is attractively printed, and 
considering the amount of Hebrew it contains, the number of misprints is not 
large. There are, however, some serious ones, such as 19513 for 193 (p. 105, 
Damaskusschrift), 113) for 12! (p. 111), and FN for PHN (p. 136). 

D. WINTON THOMAS 


W. Lestau, Etude descriptive et comparative du Gafat (Ethiopien méridional). 
(Collection linguistique publiée par la Société de Linguistique de Paris, 
LVI.) 1956. Pp. xx +278 + 2 maps. (C. Klincksieck, Paris. Price: Fr. 2200.) 


Gafat, first mentioned by Ludolf towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
is almost a dead language, though a few speakers of it can be found in the 
district of Womberma, south-west of Gojjam, in the region of the Blue Nile. 
James Bruce, who was in Ethiopia between 1769 and 1772, translated the Song 
of Songs from Amharic into several Ethiopian languages, including Gafat, and 
provided thereby a highly important source for the study of the language. 
The manuscript of it, which includes also vocabularies, is in the Bodleian 
Library. A later source of considerable value is the Gafat vocabulary of about 
four hundred words published by Charles T. Beke in 1845. He could already 
speak of the language as “‘on the eve of extinction”. Some use was made of 
the work of Bruce, and Beke, by Praetorius in his Die Amharische Sprache 
(1879), but it was left to the author of the work under review to publish 
Bruce’s manuscript. In his Gafat Documents, Records of a South Ethiopic 
Language (1945), the manuscript is reproduced in photostat, with a translitera- 
tion of the text, a literal, as well as a free, translation of it, a grammatical study 
of the language, and a vocabulary. 

The working out of the structure of Gafat on the basis of Bruce’s transla- 
tion is, as the author points out, beset with many difficulties. The analysis of 
grammatical forms is made the more problematic because Ethiopic script does 
not possess any special method of indicating the doubling of a consonant. 
Again, the syllabic constitution of the language defies precise analysis since 
the same sign (Sixth Form) is used to express a consonant without a vowel 
and also one with short e. Moreover, Bruce experienced difficulty in tran- 
scribing into Ethiopic characters the sounds of the spoken language of his day, 
and further, he did not always properly understand the Amharic text from 
which he worked. 

In 1946-7 and again in 1950 the author of this study visited Ethiopia in 
order to undertake an inquiry into the Gafat language. He met with many 
difficulties, and when it seemed that his inquiry was not likely to reach 
completion, he decided to publish such results as had been obtained. In this 
volume he provides a description of Gafat and a comparison of it with other 
Ethiopian languages, of which he gives a brief account. Part I deals with the 
grammat—with the phonetics (pp. 1-30), and with the morphology and 
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syntax (pp. 31-166) of the language. Part II consists of a Gafat-French 
vocabulary of some seven hundred words (pp. 169-251), and a French—Gafat 
index (pp. 253-60). The author’s main conclusions on the position of Gafat 
among the Ethiopian languages are usefully set out in summary form, and the 
general characteristics of the language are helpfully analysed (pp. 261-77). 
There are two maps. One shows the route to Womberma; the other is a 
linguistic map of Ethiopia. 

The author’s general conclusion concerning the place of Gafat in the 
Ethiopian group of languages is that in its phonetics, morphology, and vocabu- 
lary it must be considered a separate language in the domain of Ethiopic. It is 
essentially a South-Ethiopic language, and in the southern group it approxi- 
mates most nearly to the dialect of Gurage known as Aymallal. It presents 
some interesting linguistic characteristics. Some features of it are found only 
in Gafat. For example, in the realm of phonetics, where y is found in other 
Ethiopic languages, it sometimes becomes ¢ in Gafat, as for instance in the 
first person singular pronominal suffix -££d (pp. 9, 57). The same is true also 
of its morphology. For example, the definite article is indicated in Gafat, and 
only in this language, by a suffixed -s (pp. 44ff.). The vocabulary has been 
influenced by Cushitic, especially by Agaw, and the encroachment of Amharic 
upon it is remarkable (pp. 275f.). The eye of the Hebraist and Arabist will 
frequently be caught by the cognates cited. 

In publishing this work, the author has added to the debt which students 
in the comparatively little worked Ethiopic field already owe to him. His 
attempt to rescue the few remaining remnants of the language from oblivion 
—during his visit to Ethiopia he found only four people who could still speak 
Gafat—deserves the highest praise. While much still remains obscure, and 
must of necessity remain so pending further research, the author would seem 
to have done all that can be done at present to put the study of Gafat on a firm 
basis. His work, which reveals once more his great linguistic competence over 
a wide field, may be warmly commended to the attention of all Semitic 
scholars. D. WINTON THOMAS 


G.E. Wricur, Biblical Archaeology. 1957. Pp. 288 + 8 plates + 220 illustrations. 
(Westminster Press, Philadelphia, and Duckworth, London. Price: 845.) 


Our American cousins have been busy during the last few years in generously 
providing us with better things than guided missiles. In 1945 we had the 
Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible; in 1950 they gave us the invaluable 
Ancient Near Eastern Texts relating to the Old Testament, followed in 1954 by 
its companion volume The Ancient Near East in Pictures relating to the Old 
Testament. Now the latest gift is Professor Ernest Wright’s splendid volume 
Biblical Archaeology. 

These are all weapons of the non-carnal warfare, the unending strife 
between light and darkness, and all are of inestimable value to students of the 
Bible. Professor Wright’s book is planned as a sketch of the whole narrative 
of God’s ways with man as they are set forth in the Bible, from Creation to 
the beginnings of Christianity. Each stage in the development is illustrated 
from the most recent results of archaeological research and discovery. On the 
whole the author leans slightly to the conservative side, but he is so free from 
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dogmatism, and so ready to acknowledge the existence of other points of view 
on disputed issues, that only a very conservative or an ultra-radical critic will 
find cause for cavil at his exposition of the history of Israel. 

The reader will hardly fail to notice, both in the text and in the bibliography 
appended to each chapter, the tendency to lean somewhat heavily upon the 
authority of Professor Albright, and may be tempted to exclaim, “there 
were great men before Agamemnon”. Professor Albright’s eminence in the 
field of Old Testament studies is indisputable, and it is only natural pée‘as that 
one of his most distinguished pupils should defer to his authority on a number 
of disputed points. For example, Professor Wright accepts without question 
Albright’s view that the domestic camel had not been introduced into Canaan 
by the time of Abraham. But recent work has suggested that the question 
may have to be reopened, as Mr Isserlin’s article in the Palestine Exploration 
Quarterly for January-April 1950 points out. Again, Professor Albright’s 
view that the bronze pillars, Jachin and Boaz, in Solomon’s temple, were 
gigantic cressets, is accepted without indication that other views exist as to 
the architectural function of these pillars, as the late Professor J. L. Myres 
pointed out in the same journal shortly before his death in a masterly article 
on Solomon’s temple. But these are trifles, and one can unhesitatingly 
recommend Professor Wright’s book as a most competent and valuable guide 
to the contribution which archaeology has made during the last half-century 
to the elucidation of the Biblical text. It is a little surprising that among the 
vatious periodicals, where the very useful Béblical Archaeologist, Professor 
Wright’s own child, is mentioned so often, the Palestine Exploration Quarterly 
should be entirely ignored, the more so since that journal contains the full 
reports of Miss Kathleen Kenyon’s recent excavations on the site of Jericho. 

The price of the book, 84s. net, will be somewhat of a deterrent to most 
private students, although the excellence of its production and the wealth of 
really fine illustrations and maps no doubt explain this. S. H. HOOKE 


M. Avi-YonAH (ed.), Sepher Yerushalayim (The Book of Jerusalem). Vol. 1. 1956. 
Pp. xviiit+434+66 plates+7 maps. (Bialik Institute, Jerusalem, and 
Dvir Publishing House, Jerusalem and Tel-Aviv. Price: $14.50.) 


Of making books on Jerusalem there is no end, and recently there have been 
some substantial additions to the list. To J. Simons’s Jerusalem of the Old 
Testament and Pére Vincent’s Jérusalem de I’ Ancien Testament (both of which 
aim, with somewhat varying results, to convey and evaluate the present state 
of knowledge concerning the history and archaeology of the Holy City) there 
is now joined the first volume of what is to be a sizeable work in Hebrew. 
It is the result of the collaboration of nearly two dozen scholars under the 
editorship of M. Avi-Yonah, who is himself the author of some very important 
chapters. The purpose of the book is stated (p. ix) to be the freeing of the 
Hebrew-speaking public in modern Israel from the need to turn to reference 
works in other languages; the contributors were as far as possible to be 
members of Jewish learned circles in Jerusalem herself. 

The book is arranged on a very comprehensive plan. After an intro- 
duction by the editor there follows Section One, Natural Conditions, com- 
prising chapters on Geography and Topography (M. Hecker), Surroundings 
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(L. Schattner), Geology (L. A. Picard), Climate (D. Ashbel), Flora 
(M. Zohari), and Fauna (S. F. Bodenheimer and M. Dor). Section Two, 
Jerusalem from its Origins to the Destruction of the First Temple, has 
chapters on Prehistoric Remains (M. Stekelis), Jerusalem before the Reign 
of David (B. Mazar), History in the Times of the First Temple (M. H. Ben- 
Shalosh), Cultural Life (S. Yeivin), Archaeology (N. Avigad), Topography 
(M. Avi-Yonah), Inscriptions (Y. Kutscher), The First Temple (Y. Yadin), 
and the Water Supply of Jerusalem in Ancient Times (M. Hecker). Section 
Three, Jerusalem in the Time of the Second Temple, is made up of chapters 
on History (A. Tscherikower), the Destruction of Jerusalem (A. Schalit), 
Religious and Cultural Life (J. Klausner), Archaeology and Topography 
(M. Avi-Yonah), the Necropolis (N. Avigad), Hebrew and Aramaic Insctip- 
tions (Y. Kutscher), Greek Inscriptions (M. Schwabe), the Ritual in the 
Second Temple (S. Safrai), and the Second Temple (M. Avi-Yonah). The 
general production and the print of the work are excellent; there is a large 
collection of very fine maps and drawings as well as many good photographs; 
in addition there are very good short bibliographies for each chapter at the 
end of the book. 

The standard of the individual contributions is very high and all the 
contributors seem fully cognizant of the latest trends in their respective fields. 
It would of course be wrong to expect startling innovations everywhere ina 
book like this. The data concerning the history and archaeology of Jerusalem 
being rather limited, it must often be a case of following an established school 
of thought, though much has been done by careful and intelligent considera- 
tion of the material to build up a full picture everywhere, and some of the 
results are new, occasionally very much so. It is impossible here to consider 
all the individual contributions in full: in what follows the reviewer wishes 
to give only some of the impressions which struck him in going over the 
work, 

Dealing, first, with Section One, Natural Conditions, it must be said that 
nothing of the same detailed treatment is to be found in any other recent work 
on Jerusalem. The section forms a very important introduction to the 
environmental factors which affected the city’s history: Schattner’s analysis of 
the human geographical factors is most stimulating, and seems very good 
indeed. In detail some important observations on the question of climatic 
changes in Ashbel’s chapter deserve notice. 

Section Two, Jerusalem from its Origins to the Destruction of the First 
Temple, enters on more debatable ground. The main question is of course that 
of the extent of the city during the period of the Hebrew monarchy—whether 
restricted to the eastern hill or comprising the western hill also. Avi-Yonah, 
after a very fair summary of the evidence in hand (pp. 157ff.) cautiously 
inclines, largely on archaeological grounds, towards the “small-city hypo- 
thesis”, and draws a mapaccordingly. The reviewer feels little unhappy at this 
conclusion. Jerusalem was for two generations, under David and Solomon, 
the capital city of a very sizeable state; even afterwards it must at times have 
ranked with other petty kingdoms like Hamath, Sham’al, Gozan, Carchemish. 
Yet on the “one-hill hypothesis” its extent would be vastly more restricted 
than that of its fellow-capitals—the acropolis of Hama or Senjirli alone would 
account for the better part of the area proposed. Similarly the wall meant to 
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cover the water-supply in the pool of Siloam appears to be within bowshot 
range from dominating ground on this assumption (at R on map 8, p. 144). 
Leading water at great expense to such a position is surely not a likely plan. 
One would like to have much more stratigraphical excavation on the western 
hill before the existence of an ancient circumvallation somewhere there can 
be finally written off. As for the historical chapters, Stekelis offers a very 
useful map of early remains near Jerusalem and good drawings of the mega- 
lithic tombs (Qubur Beni Israil); Mazar would fix the origin of the city proper 
in Early Bronze I, making the original settlers Amorites. A Hurrian element 
would have entered during the Hyksos period, and with a view to II Sam. 
xxiv. 23 Araunah is explained as the Hurrian title of the pre-Davidic city king 
ewri-ne “lord”. The Jebusites would have entered during the “dark ages” 
after 1200 B.c. and brought in Hittite stock. Within the post-Davidic city, the 
continuity of thought with pre-conquest elements, due partly to scribal school 
tradition, is brought out by Yeivin, who would explain the existence of 
Psalm civ in this way. Avigad gives a good description and analysis of the 
archaeological data; Yadin largely follows Watzinger in his competent re- 
construction of the Solomonic temple. A very useful and good chapter on the 
water-supply of ancient Jerusalem by Hecker, accompanied by a very helpful 
map (p. 202) concludes this part: he would place the “upper pool” at 
Hammam esh-Shefa, and (unlike Vincent) does not regard the aqueduct from 
the “pools of Solomon” as dating from the early monarchy. 

This brings us to Section Three, Jerusalem in the Time of the Second 
Temple. Again it seems best to begin with the chapter dealing with topo- 
graphical questions, and particularly the problem of the three walls, written 
by Avi-Yonah. Here the “first wall” is traced much on the usual line, though 
an internal wall defending the eastern approaches to the western hill is also 
assumed: only fresh excavation could really settle this question. Coming to 
the “second wall’, a line is followed beginning not far from the present 
citadel, skirting Hamman el-Batrak, and then running up along the upper 
slopes of the central valley to the Damascus Gate, and so sharply south again 
to the Antonia. The “third wall” is identified with the Sukenik—Mayer line. 
These new proposals raise a number of questions: if we remember the “small 
city” assumed for the monarchy, and the undoubted existence of the Mishneh- 
quarter then, it is not easy to see how the pre-exilic city of map 9 should have 
been transformed into the Herodian city of map 10 with the sequence of 
development implied in the names “first” and “second” wall. The existence 
of Herodian work in the “second wall” is possible, but surely one should 
expect something earlier there too. Again, however, these questions can only 
be brought nearer a solution by much more investigation in the field. The 
other chapters contain much interesting matter. Those by Tscherikower and 
Klausner give an extremely vivid picture of political and cultural develop- 
ments ; the chapters on Greek and Semitic inscriptions are full and good. That 
on the necropolis, by Avigad, in a short space offers an extremely good and 
well-documented summary and analysis. The chapter on Ritual in the Second 
Temple collects data in a field where few are really specialists. The last 
chapter, on the Second Temple, by Avi-Yonah, represents a major effort: the 
author, fully using both the Hebrew and classical literary sources and the 
archaeological data in Jerusalem and elsewhere, offers solutions which in many 
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cases differ from those of his predecessors. This chapter makes an impressive 
close to the whole work. 

It will be seen that the contributions the book has to make are substantial. 
The points the more purely scientific reader may be inclined to criticize are 
partly linked with the fact that the work is intended in the first instance not 
for the learned specialists in many lands, but is rather addressed to the 
intelligent general reader in a small country in difficult circumstances. Thus 
one would wish for a fuller discussion of alternative views in such cases as the 
question of the “second” and “third” walls; while on the other hand some 
of the more general chapters could be shortened somewhat. Is it really quite 
‘beyond doubt” that the king of Canaanite Jerusalem headed a coalition of 
Canaanite kings bent on punishing the Gibeonites for their alliance with Israel 
(p. vii)? Or does p. 272 really give a full analysis of the very real mental 
problem posed by the coming of Hellenism to Jerusalem? 

But these are not vital matters. The book represents a very remarkable 
achievement. Shortened somewhat in some respects, expanded elsewhere, 
and translated into a European language it should find many grateful readers 
among wider circles to which it is in its present form inaccessible. The editor 
and authors are to be congratulated. One thing still emerges from perusing 
the work: the urgent need for much more archaeological investigation in the 
Holy City, where far too much has to be built on incomplete data acquired long 
ago by the pioneers whose work has not been followed up. May this book 
help to stimulate the urge to renewed investigation, and may circumstances 
permit it! B. ISSERLIN 


W. F. Avsricut, Recent Discoveries in Bible Lands. 1955. Pp. 136. (Biblical 
Colloquium, Pittsburgh, and Funk and Wagnalls Co., New York. Price: 
$2.00.) 


Since the publication of From the Stone Age to Christianity and Archaeology and 
the Religion of Israel, Professor Albright has several times and in various places 
reviewed the results and significance of archaeological discoveries (including 
newly found texts) for the Bible, and especially for the Old Testament. The 
Bible after Twenty Years of Archaeology: 1932-1952 appeared as an offprint of 
eighteen pages in the Biblical Colloquium series in 1954; in 1955 there 
appeared in the same series—serving at the same time as a supplement to 
Young’s Analytical Concordance to the Bible—a survey designed for the general 
reader: Recent Discoveries in Bible Lands. The title does not quite correspond 
to the contents. What Albright offers in twenty-four short chapters is, as fat 
as the discoveries in Egypt, Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, Syria and Palestine 
are concerned, so arranged as to sketch summarily these discoveries from 
their beginnings (i.e. often going back a half-century or even a whole century). 
With ch. 8 he begins a survey of texts and finds which can be related to the 
Bible (pp. 60-83 to Genesis, 83-100 from Moses to the Exile, 101-13 from 
the Exile to Herod, 113-31 to the New Testament). In view of the concise 
and popular presentation here offered, it is but to be expected that problems 
are mostly only touched on, and that there is no opportunity for the discussion 
of details (what the author means by the Gerza Papyri does not become cleat). 
Albright’s point of view has been well known for years, and becomes evident 
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also in this work. He himself describes it as “rational conservatism” (p. 133) 
and is also convinced that a study of the history of the chosen people based 
on archaeology helps “to distinguish more clearly between the eternal 
spiritual verities and those which are evanescent” (p. 5).! K. GALLING 


H. H. Rowxey, The Faith of Israel. Aspects of Old Testament Thought. 1956. 
Pp. 220. (S.C.M. Press, London. Price: 18s.) 


The James Sprunt Lectures, delivered by Professor Rowley in Richmond, 
Virginia, in 1955, are in essence a treatment by the distinguished writer of the 
theology of the Old Testament. The interest in this subject has grown in 
recent years, and yet curiously enough we have not until now had a complete 
volume devoted to it by a British scholar of the highest reputation. The 
simplicity and comprehensiveness of these lectures make them eminently 
suitable for the student and indeed for the educated layman, while the scholar 
will turn to them as the balanced and considered assessment of the problems 
by a mature and careful mind. The footnotes are intended for the more 
advanced reader, and are not merely lists of literature but discuss interesting 
points of detail. 

Professor Rowley stands firmly on the ground which has been adopted by 
most responsible students of Old Testament theology, namely, that it implies 
a full recognition of the results of critical and historical study. A theology 
cannot be abstracted from the historical situation. We therefore have in this 
book a brief discussion of a number of critical problems which the author has 
handled in detail elsewhere, and these need not be discussed in this review. 
We have here to look rather at the structure of the whole, at the method of 
approach and the way in which it works out. The problem of Old Testament 
theology is still largely the problem of method. Therefore the introduction 
to this book has an importance quite out of proportion to its ten pages. 

The study of Old Testament theology is in an important sense a search for 
meaning. Is the Old Testament of any importance to men, especially after 
evolutionary schemes have atomized its content and seen each particle merely 
as a stage in a process to something else? The interest of this book is in part 
at least to justify God’s ways to men, so far at any rate as they are to be known 
from the Old Testament. It may be said emphatically that Professor Rowley 
is right in seeing the search for meaning as a scientific task equally with the 
investigation of historical detail. The student of Israelite religion should 
probably read in parallel a history of religious development and a book like 
this which endeavours to see the religious consciousness as a whole. 

The extreme difficulty in this is to avoid intruding into the study categories 
which really belong to our modern spheres of meaning (theological or 
irreligious alike) and which by posing false questions would produce false 
answers. Control has to be exercised here by the semantic comparison of the 
ancient terms with our own, such as lies behind the treatment here of the 
attributes of God. Perhaps this control could have been carried further in 
some cases. On p. 88 we read that “it was of the essence of the dignity of 
his (i.e. man’s) manhood that he should be morally free”. The same concept 
of freedom appears, for example, on p. 104. It is striking, however, that no 


1 Translated from German by the editors. 
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close Hebrew equivalent of this concept can be quoted; so that, while Hebrew 
man may have been morally free in some sense, they could still speak of him 
without needing this particular concept which raises such problems for us; 
and therefore we are hardly justified, and may be in danger of confusing 
ourselves, in using such a modern concept univocally for an Old Testament 
situation. We do not suggest that this difficulty can be overcome by avoiding 
terms merely because they are modern. It points the way, however, to a 
constant criticism of terms in this kind of work, a criticism which will be fed 
on the one side from the progress of Semitic philology and on the other from 
a more critical theological or philosophical examination of our own words. 
The modern movement towards Old Testament theology has commonly 
held that it means a selective approach to the subject-matter; to apprehend 
the central structure of Israel’s faith the essentials must be laid bare and the 
non-essentials separated out. Professor Rowley accepts this approach, and 
holds that it constitutes the point of distinction between a history of Israelite 
religion and an Old Testament theology. “For the latter all that is not of the 
essence of the faith of Israel is irrelevant.” In this there lie two dangers: first, 
that by its selectivity Old Testament theology may be less scientific than 
history of religion; second, that we may select according to what we prefer 
and ignore all that we do not like. One of the important points in this book 
is its choice of a principle of selectivity which lies within the Old Testament 
itself. Certain practices and ideas existed in Israel but the Old Testament 
shows how they were progressively transformed, limited or abandoned. 
A theology works from the elements which were continually developed and 
were accepted permanently into the faith. It is doubtful if a better principle 
of selectivity could be found than this. One is less certain about some of the 
things which are ruled irrelevant by it. The institution of the berem carried 
out upon conquered foes was no doubt seldom executed except in the earliest 
times, but it and other practices of primitive warfare continued to influence 
the religious mind, and are revived in the Deuteronomy. There must be a fair 
number of incidents and practices which are not typical in the sense that they 
are not developed further in the faith or made its normal vehicle, but which 
nevertheless are theological material in the sense that they are trying to tell 
something about God; for example, the conception of the Spirit in the Samson 
traditions. May it not be the case that the theology of the Old Testament has 
to deal, as history of religion does, not only with permanent or essential 
elements but also with elements which appear in the tradition only in the early 
or the latest stages? If so, it means the abandonment of the principle of 
selectivity altogether. The reviewer hopes shortly to publish an article which 
will in fact urge its abandonment. But while he dislikes a selectivity of scope 
for the subject of Old Testament theology as a whole, the reviewer recognizes 
that there must be a fruitful selectivity in each individual approach, in each 
book, and it is here that he welcomes Dr Rowley’s choice with interest and 
appreciation. 

It is probable that no definitive system of organization will be found for 
the material of a theology of the Old Testament. The organization adopted 
here is under seven subjects—roughly speaking, Revelation, God, Man, 
Individual and Community, Ethics, Death and the After-life, and Eschatology. 
The natural tendency of this is to lead the investigation in the direction of the 
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concepts or ideas that were held. Professor Rowley knows well that “the 
faith of Israel cannot be studied in terms of ideas alone” (p. 21). But this does 
not bring him away from an interest in the ideas, for he goes on: “Attention 
must constantly be drawn to the concrete situation out of which the ideas 
sprang and to which they were related, as well as to the divine revelation 
which was given through the whole. In so far as there is revelation of God 
there is something timeless and of enduring validity; yet this timeless element 
is mediated through a historical moment and historical circumstances.” This 
seems to suggest that the ideas are still the ultimate object of interest and that 
the concrete situation is studied in order to elucidate them. Professor Rowley 
has much too strong a grasp of the concrete situation for this to be true in any 
harmful way. Nevertheless the search for the idea or concept remains a strong 
characteristic of the treatment here. But is it the right question to ask how 
they conceived of God, of man, of life beyond the grave? It is at any rate a 
difficult question, because what they did know they did not set down in 
conceptual form, so that the underlying concept has to be deduced or distilled 
from the texts. The problem of “monotheism” in Israel (well summarized 
on pp. 71ff.) is a difficult one, but it is the posing of the question and the 
seeking of an answer in totally conceptual terms that make it a frustrating 
one. If the divine revelation is in history, it must be doubtful whether its 
essence as Israel knew it must not be seen in what Israel was and did and 
suffered rather than in what Israel thought. The concrete situation is the 
revelation itself rather than a historic vehicle for the transmission of a 
“timeless element”. The beliefs which Israel held remain important, and the 
title of the book naturally leads to a concentration on them; but it might be 
misleading to regard the approach through them as the central approach to a 
theology of the Old Testament. 

Professor Rowley is aware that there is much he has had to omit, and it 
would be unfair to complain of the things that one would have liked to see 
treated. There is perhaps, however, a certain over-emphasis on the prophets 
as the bearers of the essential message of Israel, although one strongly 
welcomes Rowley’s criticism of those theories which made the prophets the 
originators of ethical religion and the absolute opponents of cultic religion. 
The priests are treated much more briefly, perhaps too briefly, when one 
considers that the priestly writing takes so large a place in the Pentateuch; 
and little is said about the modern interest in the kingship. 

All must welcome the fact that it is a critical scholar of Professor Rowley’s 
outstanding quality who has written this first considerable full-length approach 
to Old Testament theology to appear in these islands. Much of what is said 
in this review concerns problems which are inherent in the young science of 
Old Testament theology as it.is now understood, and the future discussion 
of which will be much stimulated by this book. J. BARR 


J. Horr1jzer, Die Verheissungen an die drei Erzvater. 1956. Pp. viii+104. 
(E. J. Brill, Leiden. Price: Fl. 10.) 


The association of a divine promise with the three patriarchs is found through- 
out the Pentateuch, and allusions can be recognized in other parts of the Old 
Testament. The purpose of this study is to elucidate the original form of the 
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promise and its contents, to consider its relation to material now associated 
but originally distinct, and to relate the promise to a historical situation in the 
life of Israel. The study pursues the traditio-hist’ 1 method, although, 
where those are appropriate, the methods of literary -x1ticism are also used, 

Dr Hoftijzer begins with a summary of the methods of Staerk and of the 
school of Alt, Noth and von Rad. He prefers the method, though without 
accepting all the conclusions, of Staerk’s inquiry, i.e. an examination of the 
significance, function and relation to the context of the promises in the 
Biblical text as we now have it. The Genesis material is then examined (ch.1). 
This falls into two main groups: the El-Shaddai group (corresponding to the 
P stratum in Genesis), with Gen. xvii as the central text; and the remaining 
passages which, since Gen. xv is regarded as containing the central covenant 
recital, is referred to as the Gen. xv group. In both groups the essential 
features of the promise are posterity and land; whatever is additional to these 
is regarded as secondary. The two groups derive from independent recitals, 

The material in Exodus, Leviticus and Numbers (ch. 11) shows that the 
traditions concerning the promises and the Exodus, though originally distinct, 
have been associated and integrated with the giving of the Law. In this 
association both the Genesis traditions are secondary, and the Gen. xv group 
is secondary in a literary-critical sense. They are later in date than the Exodus- 
recital, and have arisen in order to strengthen the faithful in days of disaster. 
The Deuteronomic material (ch. 111) also closely relates the promise with the 
Law; the fulfilment of the promise can only be realized in faithfulness to the 
Law, and the results of unfaithfulness are expressed in extreme forms. It is 
possibly wholly exilic. In ch. rv, the extra-Pentateuchal material is discussed, 
especially I Kings xviii. 36, II Kings xiii. 23 (both D) and Psalm cv, with 
which Psalm cvi is associated. The main emphasis is on the promise of the 
land. In ch. v, consideration is given to the possibility of earlier stages in 
traditions of the promise. It is suggested that both forms are late and derive 
from a period when both the existence of the people and their possession of 
the land are in peril; they came into being in order to provide religious 
certainty in insecure circumstances. An earlier existence for the material of 
such recitals must be regarded as hypothetical. The only confident assertion 
is the association of the tradition with the historical threat to Israel’s existence 
by invasion or during the exile. 

So thorough an analysis deserves the most careful consideration. Not 
everyone will be convinced that the date or the historical circumstances of the 
Gen. xv group must be at the end of the monarchy period. It may well seem 
as possible that it should arise during the days of David or Solomon and 
express a religious interpretation of political success. It is, however, a 
valuable contribution to direct attention to a formula which has clearly played 
a most important role in Israel’s religion. A. S. HERBERT 


R. H. PrerrFer, The Books of the Old Testament. 1957. Pp. xiv +336. (Harper 
and Brothers, New York. Price: $5.00.) 


The substantial Introduction to the Old Testament of Professor Pfeiffer has been 
well known for sixteen years. Students have found in it a mine of information, 
and have admired the vast knowledge of the literature on the subject which 
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it displayed. The present work is an abridgement of it which omits a great 
deal of the detail, while giving to a wider circle of readers the substance of 
the writer’s conclusios;;..n the many problems of Old Testament Introduction. 

Professor Pfeiffer i... . unrepentant literary critic. He is entirely unmoved 
by the frequent performance of the obsequies of critical scholarship, and 
presents its findings substantially as they could have been presented a genera- 
tion ago. The Pentateuch is analysed into documents in accordance with the 
Wellhausen hypothesis, save that Pfeiffer’s special source S, an Edomite 
source almost contemporary with J, is here delimited. The views of the 
traditio-historical school are left out of account, in accordance with the 
general purpose of the author to present his own conclusions, rather than to 
survey the various solutions which have been advanced. Nevertheless he 
does survey briefly the history of Pentateuchal criticism down to 1930, but 
not beyond. It is to be regretted that he contents himself with stating his 
views on the date and origin and character of the various sources, without 
explaining the reasons for finding them in the Pentateuch, and the principles 
whereby they are delimited. 

The book of Joshua is linked with the Pentateuch by the analysis of its 
sources into J E D P, and no account is taken of the view that the Former 
Prophets once formed a Deuteronomic History, with Deuteronomy itself as 
its introduction. The author does not link the sources of Judges and Samuel 
with J and E in the way that has sometimes been done. 

Perhaps the treatment of the Psalms shows least influence of modern work. 
Pfeiffer holds that only two psalms may be dated before 700 B.c. and that the 
great majority were written between 400 and 100 B.c., most of them later than 
200 B.C. This is a view which is very difficult to maintain today, and out of 
line with the dominant trend of thought. It would be hard to find outstanding 
scholars today who share his view that Psalms ii and cx were composed in 
honour of Hasmonaean princes. 

For the student who wishes to know the variety of recent scholarly opinion 
on any problem the larger work will continue to be indispensable. But for 
those who desire only to know the judgement of a single, well-informed and 
competent scholar, in the front rank of today’s scholars, the smaller book will 
serve an admirable purpose. The reviewer shares the judgement of Professor 
Pfeiffer on a number of the issues, while on others he is more influenced by 
recent work. He is himself more reluctant than Professor Pfeiffer to present 
only his own views, feeling that readers of all levels should know something 
of the variety of scholarly views, and always conscious that the last word may 
yet not have been said on some matters. Yet having said this, he recognizes 
that for many readers the clear and forthright presentation of a single view 
will be welcome, and in its abridged form Professor Pfeiffer’s book is likely 
to have an even wider circulation than the already phenomenal circulation of 
the larger work. _ HH, H. ROWLEY 


G. A. Burrrick (ed.), The Interpreter’s Bible, vol. v1. Lamentations-Exekiel- 
Daniel-Twelve Prophets. 1956. Pp. xii+1144. (Abingdon Press, New York 
and Nashville, and Nelson, Edinburgh. Price: $8.75 and £3. 75. 6d.) 


Vol. vr follows the pattern of its predecessors, with elegant production, clear 
print, good paper, excellent binding. Any estimation of the value of the 
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sections devoted to exposition is largely subjective, but to the reviewer, the 
expositions of Ezekiel, Hosea and Micah are the most helpful. 

Professor T. J. Meek has written the introduction and exegesis of Lamen- 
tations. He recognizes the acrostics, but pleads for more elastic rules for 
Hebrew metre. He notes the likeness to Jeremiah, but also the marked 
differences, finding closer affinities for chs. ii and iv with Ezekiel, for chs. j 
and v with Deutero-Isaiah and for all with the Psalms. Chs. ii and iv belong to 
a date soon after the fall of Jerusalem, ch. i to the end of the exile, ch. v to 
¢. §30 B.C., but ch. iii is a personal lament, and may belong to any date. Chs. ij 
and iv may be of Babylonian origin, and are highest in literary merit, but 
probably all were composed in Palestine. The exegetical notes tend to be more 
technical than the average, and are comparatively extensive. _ 

Roughly one-quarter of the volume is devoted to Ezekiel. Professor 
H. G. May has his own solution to the complexities of the problems of this 
book, and admits that at present we have to take our choice of the probabili- 
ties. His solution is an “average” of his predecessors. Ezekiel went to 
Babylon in 597 B.c. with the first group of captives, paid a visit to Jerusalem 
early in 588 B.c., but was clearly back in Babylon again in January 585 B.c. 
He allows only a minimum Palestinian ministry. He speaks of Ezekiel himself 
going over his earlier work, but about 40 % of the book is due to an editor 
who lived in the early fifth century (cf. Hélscher). This editor was so much 
of the same mind as “his master” that it is difficult to distinguish the work of 
the one from the other. The throne-chariot conception belongs to Ezekiel 
himself, and so also the doctrine of individual responsibility (xviii). Rather 
more than half of chapters xl-xlviii are allocated to Ezekiel himself, and 
included in this is most of xl. 1-xliii. 12. Professor May refers to the prophet 
as “‘Ezekiel the Zadokite”, as he is bound to do if he regards him as the 
author of substantial sections of the last nine chapters. Apart from all this, 
there have been many editors at work, and some sections of the book are 
much later than the exile. The introduction is thus necessarily tentative so 
far as fixing authors and dates is concerned, but it is all careful and balanced. 
The exegesis is careful and thorough. 

Professor Arthur Jeffery has dealt faithfully with the Book of Daniel. He 
accepts the book as a unity, with the original conclusion at xii. 8. No one 
could fail to see that the stories in chs. i-vi held a message for the Jews 
suffering under Antiochus IV. There are interpolations, but many more in 
the Septuagint, now found in the Apocrypha. The introduction contains an 
excellent summary of the history and conditions of the period following the 
conquests of Alexander; the whole book was written in the Maccabaean 

period. 

The Twelve Prophets have been dealt with by several writers, and in 
general the normal attitude is taken by them all in respect of authorship, 
editing and dating. Professor John Mauchline dates Hosea as late as 734 B.C., 
and allows a good deal for the background of Canaanite fertility cults with 
the sacred marriage. He thinks of Hosea’s teaching as especially fitting in 
with the motifs of the Autumnal Festival. But especially, he finds no evidence 
in ch. i that Gomer was unfaithful to her husband. He sees in ch. ii part of a 
missing narrative where Hosea dismissed her, and ch. iii is the story of Hosea’s 
love that will not let her go. 
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Professor J. A. Thompson deals with Joel and Obadiah, Professor 
H. E. W. Fosbrooke tends to be somewhat conservative in dealing with Amos. 
J. D. Smart places Jonah somewhat late, at a period when Ezra’s reforms had 
been long at work within the community, and he regards ch. ii as an inter- 
polation. Professor R. E. Wolfe regards chs. i-ii and vi. 1-vii. 4 as the work 
of late eighth-century Micah. Dean C. L. Taylor considers Nahum to be a 
genuine production dating just before the fall of Nineveh. This is the section 
which takes least account of modern studies, but in his discussion of 
Habakkuk there is a full discussion of the ‘Ain Feshkha scroll. This book is 
a great miscellany. Professor R. C. Dentan deals with Zechariah ix—xiv and 
Malachi, and Professor D. Winton Thomas with Haggai and Zechariah i-viii. 
Dean Taylor deals with Zephaniah. In all these cases a moderate modern 
attitude is taken. 

The volume gives the reader always a fair and balanced account of the 
position of modern study of these books, and the exegesis throughout is 
generally detailed enough to be useful and not too detailed to lose its value 
for the ordinary student. N. H. SNAITH 


§. Jozax1, The Secondary Passages of the Book of Amos. Reprint from the 
Kwansei Gakuin University Annual Studies. Vol. tv. 1956. Pp. 76. 
(Kwansei Gakuin University, Nishinomiya, Japan.) 


The author is Instructor in the Department of Theology in the Kwansei 
Gakuin University. He himself has studied in the United States of America. 
This study in the Book of Amos is based on a thorough and comprehensive 
examination of the text, with constant reference to the work of previous 
scholars. It is a most painstaking and comprehensive piece of work. The 
author finds fifty-eight separate pieces in the book, and he discusses the 
authenticity of each piece in turn, together with all the major textual emenda- 
tions which have been suggested. By “secondary passages” he means the 
additions by later editors, the things which they believed the prophet himself 
would have said in applying his teaching to their times. We thus have a 
vertical section of Israel’s faith, confessions of faith by individuals or groups 
from many periods of Israel’s history. 

There are eight strata of additions. (1) A disciples group, close up to the 
time of Amos i. 1 and vii. 10-17. (2) Judaean Editor A, who sought to apply 
the oracles to his own day, to Judah under King Hezekiah, and was respon- 
sible for minor changes in vi. 1 and 5, for vi. 2 and for the last line of vi. 6. 
(3) Judaean Editor B, who was influenced by the Deuteronomic reforms and 
was active between that time and the fall of Jerusalem, being responsible for 
il, 4-5, V. 25, iii. 14b, and an alteration in v. 6. (4) A late exilic editor, who 
was influenced by the glowing hopes of return manifested in the later parts 
of Ezekiel and in Deutero-Isaiah, and was responsible for ix. 8b and 1o. 
(5) The authors of the doxologies in iv. 13, v. 8, ix. 5-6, who lived whilst the 
hopes of the early post-exilic period were still high, and modelled their 
thoughts on the writings of Deutero-Isaiah. (6) The anti-neighbour editor, 
a fiery Jew who lived in the fifth century, hated Edom and Ammon and could 
neither forgive nor forget; he was responsible for i. 9-12. (7) The eschato- 
logical editor, whose fervent post-exilic hopes are set forth in ix. 11-15. 
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(8) Scribal additions, consisting of minor glosses and literary expansions 
scattered through the book. 

The conclusion is a four-page résumé of the religion of Israel, illustrated 
by the various additions. This follows the normal pattern of such a summary. 
The continued revelation of God and the value of the whole Bible as 
redemptive history of God are the points stressed. Perhaps the most im- 
portant element is that the author follows Marti and others in rejecting v. 25 
as a genuine oracle of eighth-century Amos. N. H. SNAITH 


N. H. Snatru, Amos, Hosea, and Micah (Epworth Preacher’s Commentaries), 
1956. Pp. 112. (Epworth Press, London. Price: 9s. 6d.) 


This is an able and lucid exposition of the text of these prophets to meet the 
needs of “preachers. . .ill-equipped to study the more advanced works of 
scholarship”. While textual and literary problems are recognized, the main 
emphasis is on exposition. It contains excellent notes on “righteousness”, 
“to know” and “chesed”. Amos v. 21-7 rejects the whole of Israel’s 
worship; Hosea vi. 6 is not an absolute repudiation; Micah vii. 18-20 form 
the core of Hebrew religion as the preparation for the Gospel. The book 
closes with a bibliography. A. S. HERBERT 


Hebrew Union College Annual, vol. xxvit. 1956. Pp. 438+98 (in Hebrew) + 
index to vols. 1-xxvi1. (Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati. Price: $3.00.) 


This volume contains fifteen articles. Five of them relate directly to the 
Old Testament, and to these we may first draw attention. 

Pride of place here must be given to J. Morgenstern’s long article entitled 
“ Jerusalem—485 B.c.” (pp. 101-79). Only the merest outline of it can be 
given here. Its point of departure is the question—why should Nehemiah have 
wept at the report of Jerusalem’s sad condition (Neh. i. 1-3)? It is generally 
held that the report referred to the lasting effects of the catastrophe of 586 B.C. 
But, the author argues, Jerusalem ought not to have been depopulated all this 
time, and the report must therefore relate to some other and later catastrophe. 
This catastrophe is thought to have occurred in the accession year of Xerxes 
(486/5 B.c.), who granted the Edomites, Moabites, Ammonites, Philistines, 
Tyrians, and Sidonians permission to form a coalition, joined by a small 
Persian army, against Judah. Judah was overwhelmed, and the people were 
enslaved and dispersed, a “remnant that are left of the captivity” only being 
left in the land. The author’s position is based upon a large number of Old 
Testament passages, sometimes reconstructed, and is argued with exceptional 
skill, even though his exegesis may not always immediately compel assent. 
His study is to be continued later, and we must wait until then to learn the 
name of the contemporary Jewish king who is spoken of in Ps. ii. 6-9, 
Ixxxix. 39-52, and Lam. iv. 19-21, and the circumstances attendant upon his 
anointing and installation into office. 

Isaiah’s prophetic agony is the theme of Sheldon H. Blank’s contribution 
(pp. 81-92). While there are admittedly not many traces of it, four passages 
may be held to justify the view that Isaiah had a tender heart which his divine 
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commission compelled him to deny. The first is vi. 11, where “How long?” 
is an expression of dismay and distaste. The second, xxii. 4, expresses true 
affliction. Contrary to generally held opinion, Isaiah is believed to entertain 
no hope at all for his people, the name Shear-Yashub being entirely unrelated 
to the later Biblical concept of a “‘righteous remnant”. The conflict which 
resulted on the one hand from his despair of any future for his people, and 
on the other his love for them, is revealed in two interrelated passages, 
namely, viii. 16 and xxx. 8. Common to them both is his concern that his 
message should be preserved. Herein lies a paradox—the preservation of a 
message for a generation which was not to be. And the preservation of his 
words, because it was an irrational act, may be regarded as evidence of his 
agony. The author is aware that his interpretation of these passages may 
appear to be somewhat subjective. But he writes with impressive sympathy 
and insight. 

The duplicates and contradictions in Gen. ii. 4b-iii. 24 are examined by 

I. Lewy (pp. 93-9), who finds that the two writers concerned must have been 
of different intellectual, moral and religious outlook. The Eden story in its 
present form must be seen, not as a blend of conflicting traditions or sources, 
badly put together, but as the basic document of a humane, enlightened, 
anti-pagan, and anti-mythological narrator, whose record was revised by 
someone who was theologically more conservative. A reconstruction of the 
basic document is attempted, and it is claimed that, in its reconstructed form, 
the story is a harmonious masterpiece of early Hebrew wisdom literature. 
The conservative priestly reviser, not realizing that the original author 
omitted them deliberately in the interests of the spiritualization of the religion 
of Yahweh, added some colourful traditional features which he missed in the 
story, such as the serpent, the cherubim, and the magic tree of life. The 
narrator of the original story was, it is suggested, the prophet Nathan, and 
the reviser Abiathar, suggestions which the author finds to be in complete 
harmony with his previous research on the Pentateuch. The article reads 
interestingly, but not everyone will find the author’s viewpoint congenial. 

Martin Buber’s principle that the recurrence of the key-words is a basic law 
of composition in the Psalms is applied by L. J. Liebreich (pp. 181-92), who 
selects for analysis Ps. xxxiv and cxlv. The former divides logically into four 
units—w,. 2-4, key-words min‘, 597, and synonyms of 55m, namely, 573, a1, 
13; ww. 5-11, key-words 81, 10M, 318, wI, and synonyms; wv. 12-15, key- 
words 318, yn; and wv. 16-23, key-words py, [A]y5, Syn. Ps. cxlv is treated 
similarly, and both psalms, on the basis of their key-words, reflect, it is 
held, perfect progress of thought and logical sequence. The line of approach 
would seem to be a not unprofitable one, but the real value of it can perhaps 
only be rightly estimated by the application of it over a wider area. The 
selection of key-words, too, would need to be rigorously controlled. 

The attitude of the LXX translators of the book of Isaiah towards the 
anthropomorphisms and anthropopathisms they found in the Hebrew text is 
discussed by H. M. Orlinsky (pp. 193-200). The author contends that scholars 
have hitherto tended to assume that the physical and other attributes of God 
as described in the Hebrew Bible were repellent to the LXX translators, and 
in consequence they have overlooked the many passages in the LXX where 
these attributes are reproduced literally. The terms he examines include hand, 
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ear, mouth, foot, voice, life, arm, face, eye, heart, thoughts, anger and rebuke, 
and his conclusion, which holds good for the Pentateuch and for the book 
of Job as well, is that the translators reproduced the Hebrew terms literally 
and correctly. The article is comparatively short, but long enough to indicate 
the force of the author’s challenge. 

From the Old Testament we pass to J. Lewy’s long and immensely learned 
article on the institutions of the Old Assyrian Empire (pp. 1-79), which is 
based upon Hrozny’s volume of cuneiform texts from Kiltepe. Among the 
topics dealt with are family laws, questions arising from the occurrence of an 
oath formula “‘by Assur, Anna and the prince”, and the administrative and 
political organization of the Old Assyrian Empire. S. Sandmel, in an admit- 
tedly speculative study (pp. 201-11), writes on myths, genealogies, and Jewish 
myths and the writing of the Gospels, with particular reference to I Tim. i. 4 
and Tit. i. 10-14, and concludes that the Jews involved were in fact Christians, 
and that the allusion to “ Jewish myths” has a meaning only if the problem 
is regarded as one internal to Christendom. E. Wiesenberg (pp. 213-33) 
discusses the origin of the Mishnaic ruling against the breeding of pigs, its 
apparent connexion with the Tannaitic prohibition against the teaching of 
Greek, and the date and historical background of these rulings. The related 
prohibitions originate, he thinks, in an episode which took place on the 17th of 
Tammuz, A.D. 70, during the siege of Jerusalem, and which was felt to involve 
a studied insult to the religion and national sentiments of Jewry. 

The most important and extensive part of H. Slonimsky’s substantial 
contribution on the philosophy implicit in the Midrash (pp. 235-90) is taken 
up with suffering and its implications for the various aspects of theology and 
philosophy. A preliminary survey of the philosophical themes involved is 
followed by a series of Midrashic texts illustrative of, or in some way relevant 
to, these themes, and this again by a fuller exposition of the philosophical 
themes under discussion, as well as of related subjects in philosophy to which 
they lead. The study culminates in a consideration of the idea of the Messiah. 
A. Scheiber (pp. 291-303) publishes, in facsimile and transcription, some 
unknown leaves from mipsny mdxw found in the Kaufmann Geniza Collection 
in the possession of the Hungarian Academy of Science, part of the manu- 
script found more than half a century ago among the Cambridge Geniza 
fragments. One of the chief points of interest of the part now published is 
that it provides some new data as to authorship. E. Ashtor-Strauss maintains 
that Saladin was as friendly to the Jews as to Moslems and Christians, without 
being tolerant. “The non-Moslem communities were not persecuted in his 
days, but he sowed the seed which resulted in their persecution” (p. 326). 

Inhis article on the Portuguese sermons preached at autos-da-fé (pp. 327-85), 
E. Glaser outlines the conception of the Jew developed in them, a conception 
which, backed by the ecclesiastical prestige of the speakers, dominated for 
centuries the thinking of the Lusitanian man. F, Landsberger (pp. 387-415) 
discusses several questions about the ritual implements for the sabbath—How 
did they look? When did they originate? What changes did they undergo 

with the lapse of time? The examples of lamps, candles, spice-boxes, and so 
on, illustrated by excellent photographs, are mainly drawn from the works of 
art in the Museum of the Hebrew Union College—Jewish Institute of Religion 
at Cincinnati. S. S. Schwarzschild presents a study of Hermann Cohen’s 
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democratic socialism (pp. 417-38), and S. Atlas, writing in Hebrew, publishes, 
with critical notes, the criticisms of Maimonides advanced by Moses Ha- 
Kohen of Lunel, which are preserved in a unique manuscript in the Bodleian 
Library. The volume ends with an index to vols. 1-xxv1. 

The volumes of H.U.C.A. have established themselves as monuments of 
solid learning over a period of more than thirty years. The standard of 
scholarship maintained over this long period has been remarkably high, and 
this present volume in no way falls short of that standard. 

D. WINTON THOMAS 


H. J. Scuorps, Jiudische Geisteswelt, Zeugnisse aus zwei Jahrtausenden. 1953. 
Pp. 358. (Holle Verlag, Baden-Baden. Price: DM. 14.) 


The volume under review forms part of a series, Geist des Abendlandes, offering 
selections of mainly philosophical texts from French, German, English and 
other literatures. The publishers are to be commended for having included 
a book on Judaism in this series with the avowed object of removing prejudice 
and creating a better understanding of the nature of the Jewish heritage. 
Professor Schoeps’s anthology will, no doubt, serve this purpose. It com- 
ptises selections from the Jewish liturgy, Talmud, Midrash, medieval Jewish 
philosophy, mysticism and poetry, Hasidism and modern Jewish thought. 
In addition, it quotes some interesting historical sources concerning Jewish 
life in the Middle Ages, the Sabbatian heresy, Manasseh ben Israel and his 
period, modern Zionism, and the catastrophe of German Jewry. The book 
concludes with a chapter on “Israel and Christendom”. Each section is 
prefaced by a short introduction and contains notes at the end. 

Whilst one is grateful to Professor Schoeps for this presentation of Judaism 
to the average reader, one is not entirely satisfied that the selection is suffi- 
ciently representative and balanced. It is guilty of a somewhat apologetic 
tendency, and therefore fails to satisfy. It certainly does not come near 
Edmond Fleg’s Anthologie juive. A minor defect which could easily have been 
avoided is the curious mixture of Ashkenazi and Sephardi pronunciation in 
the transcription of Hebrew words. A. ALTMANN 


J. J. Rasrnowrrz, Jewish Law. 1956. Pp. xiv+386. (Bloch, New York. 
Price: $7.50.) 

Cu. N. DenBurG, Code of Hebrew Law. Shulban ‘Aruk, Hoshen Hamishpat, 
§§1-27, Treating of the Laws of Judges. Trans. into English with commentary, 
glossary and indices. 1955. Pp. xiv-+ 376. (Jurisprudence Press, Montreal. 
Price: $6.00.) 


Professor Rabinowitz has produced a work of great learning and full of 
brilliant suggestions. He sets out to demonstrate that the influence of 
Oriental law, or even specifically Jewish law, on other systems has been far 
gteater than is generally assumed. Many of his illustrations are fully con- 
vincing. It is only natural that, with regard to some, one might entertain 
certain doubts. It seems, for example, that in the chapter on Roman law he 
is too ready to postulate a borrowing where an independent parallel develop- 
ment is the simpler explanation: the divorce formula baete foras, “go out”, 
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surely need not derive from Biblical phrases. But when he deals with the 
adoption of Oriental or Jewish practice by the Greeks, Byzantines, Lombards, 
Franks and medieval English, he usually argues with remarkable precision 
and insight. ; 

His chapters on English law will no doubt become the subject of much 
discussion by the experts. It would be wise, here too, not to overstate the 
evidence. Professor Rabinowitz thinks that the expression facio te nuntium meum 
must be a translation from the Hebrew, partly because as a whole it corre- 
sponds to ‘asa shaliah, partly because nuntius in this case signifies a true agent, 
not merely, as in Roman law, a humble messenger. As for the former reason, 
however, the expression as a whole sounds quite good Latin; in fact terms like 
procuratorem facere or curatorem facere may be found in the Digest. As for the 
latter reason, the freely negotiating muntius, e.g. nuntius potens, occurs in early 
sources of the Middle Ages where Jewish models are out of the question. 

In the course of his inquiries the author makes a number of illuminating 
remarks on Biblical passages the legal background of which had escaped 
previous commentators. Thus the statement in Daniel iv. 14, 22, 29 that “the 
most High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever he 
will” is shown in chs. 11 and x1 to have fascinating antecendents in deeds of 
conveyance. 

Dr Denburg’s translation of a section of the great sixteenth-century 
codification is highly welcome. The English is not always faultless; for in- 
stance, p. 312, “one should not adopt a leniency in a matter that the [authors 
of] the [former] compilations [on Hebrew Law] that have spread among the 
large majority of Israelites were stringent”. Again, it is disturbing that often 
the same Hebrew form is rendered in different ways; e.g. inscription of ch. 26, 
p- 330, shelo’ ladhun, “one must not resort”’, but ch. 27, p. 338, shelo’ legallel, 
“not to curse”. 

The commentary attempts no modern historical evaluation, but is based on 
traditional rabbinical authorities. Within these self-imposed limits, however, 
it is of the greatest value. The index of Scriptural and Talmudic references is 
particularly helpful. D. DAUBE 


J. J. Perucnowskt, The Theology of Haham David Nieto: An eighteenth century 
defense of the Jewish tradition. 1954. Pp. x+166. (Bloch, New York, for 
Congregation E. Welch, West Virginia.) 


This thesis gives a detailed account of the literary output of the principal 
Rabbi of the Sephardi community of England in the early eighteenth 
century, Haham Nieto. The subtitle “An eighteenth century defense of the 
Jewish tradition” indicates the intention of the author to describe Nieto’s 
theology against the background of Deism and heretical tendencies among 
Jews of the time. This heresy, mainly stemming from Marranos who had 
returned to Judaism, took the form of opposition to the oral Torah. Nieto’s 
significance consists precisely in offering a reasoned defence of tradition. 
While Dr Petuchowski is justified in stressing Nieto’s knowledge and skilful 
use of the secular sciences it is not correct to equate a scientific argument in 
support of tradition with the scientific approach. By this we understand the 
application of our critical faculty to tradition at the risk of discarding tradi- 
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tional notions and institutions if they run counter to scientifically established 
data. Nieto was not prepared to go to this length, as is clear from the 
elaborate exposition of his thought, and as is recognized by the author in his 
characterization of Nieto as medieval. While full credit is rightly given to 
Jehuda Halevi as a major influence on Nieto’s defence of Judaism, too little 
attention seems to have been paid to Azaryah dei Rossi. Nieto’s “humanism” 
is possibly due much more to the latter’s Me’or ‘Enayim than to his own 
acquaintance with the classics. His medievalism would have become even 
more evident if it had been contrasted with the mind of Azaryah dei Rossi, 
Leo da Modena and Yoseph Shelomo del Medigo. The rejection, by Nieto 
and the Jewish thinkers of the previous century, of the Copernican system is 
inevitably bound up with their traditional concept of Revelation. They were 
humanists without a philosophy centred in Man. 

The author of this thesis has taken great pains in assembling his material 
methodically and his very full quotations give the reader an excellent 
opportunity of getting to know the mind of a humane, broad-minded defender 
of orthodoxy. The book is divided into the following chapters: English 
Judaism in the early eighteenth century—David Nieto, the Man—The ante- 
cedents of heresy—The scientific approach justified—Nieto’s concept of 
Revelation—Nieto’s defence of the oral law—In defence of Midrash and 
Aggadah—Nieto’s concept of God—Nieto’s significance in the history of 
Judaism. Nieto was neither a profound theologian nor a systematic philo- 
sopher; but his familiarity with the rational proofs for the existence of God 
and with the arguments of the Deists of his day has enabled him to produce 
a reasoned contemporary defence of traditional Judaism. Dr Petuchowski 
has succeeded in presenting this defence as a good example of modern 
apologetics. He is, however, less convincing in defending Nieto against the 
charge of Spinozism, and in comparing the Haham with Samson Raphael 
Hirsch. E. I. J, ROSENTHAL 


E, NIELSEN, Handskriftfundene i Juda Orken. Dedehavsteksterne. 1956. Pp. 184+ 
8 plates. (Gads Forlag, Copenhagen. Price: Kr. 14.50.) 


This book addresses the wider circle of the reading public who may be 
interested in the scrolls. The author, who is professor of Old Testament at 
the University of Copenhagen, writes vividly on the subject, although it may 
be objected that his style is sometimes a little careless, being idiomatic rather 
than literary; the frequent use of exclamation marks is also slightly irritating. 
Nevertheless, it is on the whole a most enjoyable little book, written with 
animation about an interesting subject. 

The author, in the preface, does not lay claim to originality, and it is true 
that the book, apart from one or two points, contains little which will surprise 
any one who is acquainted with the spate of literature on the scrolls which has 
poured forth over the last eight or nine years. On the other hand, the author’s 
personal attitude to the problems is defined very clearly, even in matters 
where some restraint might have been desirable. His book is in this respect 
very different from M. Burrows’ well-known publication on the scrolls, 
which is to a large extent a mere non-committal account of the often widely 
different views as to the age, origin, and affinities of the scrolls. 
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The book is divided into nine chapters of which chs. 1 and 2 deal with the 
history of the finds. Ch. 3 describes the various ways of fixing the date of the 
manuscripts. As far as the palaeographical argument is concerned, the author 
mentions in particular $. A. Birnbaum (one of the very few scholars actually 
mentioned by name in this book (apart from the bibliography at the end)) 
whose method and results are referred to with great veneration (p. 43). It 
might perhaps have been indicated more clearly that the palaeographical 
evidence for an early dating is still a debatable point: there are still palaeo- 
graphers who reject both the method and the results of S. A. Birnbaum, 
and it is therefore somewhat incorrect when the author suggests that 
S. A. Birnbaum has succeeded in convincing more sceptical scholars on this 
point. The fact is that those scholars who rejected the palaeographical 
evidence in the beginning (e.g. E. R. Lacheman, G. R. Driver, and 
J. L. Teicher) still reject it. That many scholars, who have no inside know- 
ledge of Hebrew palaeography, have adopted the views of S. A. Birnbaum is 
no proof that the latter are correct. Ch. 4 contains a survey of the manuscripts 
found. Ch. 5 deals with the excavations. The view is rejected that the big 
cisterns should have been utilized for baptismal rites (in the sense of 
Christian baptism, a once-and-for-all immersion); they were rather, to the 
author’s mind, meant as reservoirs of drinking-water, the members of the 
community probably performing their ritual ablutions in Ain Feshkha or in 
the Jordan (pp. 80ff.). Here a reference 1QS iii. 4-5, v. 13 and vii. 20 would 
have been useful; in the first of these passages mention is made of “‘seas and 
rivers”’ in connexion with water rites. Moreover, the context in which this 
reference is found suggests that open-air immersions in river water were an 
important part of the annual occasion (the Day of Atonement) on which 
all the members of the community renewed the covenant. On the other hand, 
1QS v. 13 shows that the members also practised daily ablutions before meals, 
and it is reasonable to assume that those ablutions were performed in water 
available within the premises of the monastery; this impression is supported 
by the fact that in 1QS v. 13 and vii. 20 the same verb (33) is used, the former 
passage alluding to ablutions, and the latter to drinking, this circumstance 
suggesting that in both passages reference is made to definite containers 
within the precincts holding water for ablutions and drinking, to which only 
full members of the community had access. It is of the utmost importance 
that all passages in the scrolls which might reasonably be taken as referring 
to water rites should be subjected to a careful exegetic examination, before 
the discussion of the relationship of those rites to those of other religious 
communities of that time and in that area. To any unbiased scholar, with no 
particular axe to grind, the differences between Christian baptism and the 
water rites of the Qumran community will then become self-evident, and the 
suggestion that the steps leading down to the bottoms of the cisterns (which 
of course are a purely practical device for fetching water at any level) might 
indicate a link with Christian baptism by immersion once and for all, becomes 
ludicrous. Ch. 6 deals with the life and history of the sect, the latter being 
derived rather from the Habakkuk Commentary (the Wicked Priest= 
Alexander Jannaeus (p. 94), and the Kittim =the Romans (p. 100)) than from 
the “ Zadokite” fragments. The author, in his interpretation of the historical 
information in the latter, is to a very large extent dependent on I. Rabinowitz’s 
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theory as put forward in Journal of Biblical Literature (1954), pp. 11 ff.: the 
allusion to the exile “in the land of Damascus” is to be taken symbolically 
as referring to the Babylonian exile; the opening section of the fragments is 
accordingly taken as describing, not the history of the sect, but the history of 
the Jewish people from Solomon’s time down to the building of the Second 
Temple in 516, the “‘ 20 years” of the fragments covering the period from the 
beginning of the construction of the Temple to its completion; so, the New 
Covenant, which the members concluded “‘in the land of Damascus” refers 
to “the spiritual birth of Judaism in the Babylonian Exile” (p. 111). In this 
way the author reaches the conclusion that the Habakkuk Commentary is a 
better source of information as to the history of the sect than are the frag- 
ments. The link between the two is, to his mind, the reference to the Teacher 
of Righteousness “‘at the end of days” in the fragments vi. 11, which is taken 
as referring to the Teacher of the Commentary. However, there seems to be 
a gap in the author’s chain of reasoning here: whereas I. Rabinowitz, in the 
article referred to above, would identify the Teacher after the “20 years” with 
Nehemiah, the author of the book under review not only abstains from 
identifying either the Teacher after the “‘ 20 years” or the Teacher “‘at the end 
of days” (which is all the more peculiar since he, in the preface, poses the 
“fundamental” question: “‘ Who was the Teacher of Righteousness ?”—and 
implicitly suggests that to that question the ensuing pages contain the answer), 
but he does not make it clear that, according to his theory, there must be two 
Teachers (one after the “‘ 20 years” and one “at the end of days”’). Moreover, 
the Teacher “‘of the Community”, mentioned in the fragments MS. B, is 
identified with the Teacher “at the end of days” (=the Teacher of the 
Commentary), and not with the Teacher after the “20 years”, without any 
particular reason—except for the rather doubtful one that the author is 
anxious to “prove” that the Teacher of the Commentary died quietly and in 
due course (p. 113). Chs. 7, 8 and 9 deal with the beliefs of the community, 
its affiliation with Late Judaism and Christianity, and in these chapters there 
is little to justify a further expansion of the present review. One point might 
be mentioned, though. In his attempt to strike it home that the community be- 
hind the Zadokite fragments felt itself to be the inheritor of orthodox Judaism 
(esp. pp. 126ff.), the author obviously underestimates the differences between 
the community and official Judaism (this, of course, is linked up with the view 
that the fragments (MS. A) refer to the Jews as a whole in the Babylonian 
Exile): any smaller community breaking away from a bigger one will feel 
itself exclusively true to the traditions of the latter, and the fact that much in 
the fragments is shared by Judaism as a whole does not justify the assumption 
that MS. A was composed at a time before the “sect” was even formed— 
which is what the author explicitly suggests (pp. 128 f.). However, the polemics 
expressed in the fragments are so strong and the language so embittered that 
it seems impossible to avoid the impression that those documents reflect a 
setious, and very real, clash with the larger bulk of Judaism, a conflict which 
resulted in the immediate separation of the community from the latter. 

In conclusion, we may point out a few minor mistakes. Explaining the 
practice of hiding manuscripts in Genizas (p. 48), the author omits to mention 
the most important factor, namely, the reverence for the Divine Name. 
Speaking of 1QSa (pp. 64, 83 and 118) he makes the same mistake as 
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A. Kapelrud in his book on the scrolls, in regarding this fragment as a part 
of, or even as an introduction to, 1QS. There is plenty of evidence against 
this assumption, as the editor pointed out when the fragment was published 
(see also H. H. Rowley, Jewish Apocalyptic and the Dead Sea Scrolls, p. 6). The 
translation “the Unique or Only Begotten Teacher” of the phrase PM°n AND 


in the fragments (MS. B) cannot be rejected, as by the author (p. 103), on | 


grammatical grounds, because the construction is very frequent in Mishnaic 
Hebrew (see M. H. Segal, A Grammar of Mishnaic Hebrew, § 376). "pws in 
1QS is translated by “meal” (pp. 116 and 131), in spite of the fact that 
S. Lieberman, in Journal of Biblical Literature (1952), pp. 199 ff. (an article with 
which the author in some other connexion seems to be familiar) has pointed 
to the close parallels in the use of certain technical terms (of which Apwn is 
one) between the Zadokite fragments and the scrolls on the one hand, and 
descriptions of the ancient Havurot on the other, thus making it clear beyond 
dispute that Apw» in 1QS refers to liquids, and A1N¥ to solid foodstuffs. 
Professor Nielsen’s book is, however, in spite of the above criticism, an 
excellent book which will be popular in wide circles in Denmark. It is not 
as well written as O. Schlisske’s Der Schatz von Jericho, but Nielsen’s book 
might be said to make up for the lack of a polished style by a much deeper 
and more personal approach to the problems—which is what makes his book 
worth reading even if his views are not always carefully considered. 
P. WERNBERG-M@LLER 


J. VAN DER PLOEG, Vondsten in de Woestijn van Juda. De Rollen der Dode Zee. 


1957. Pp. 194+14 illustrations. (Uitgeverij het Spectrum, Utrecht. 
Price: Fl. 1.25.) 


This is no. 246 in the series Prismaboeken—a Dutch series of paper-bound 
volumes comparable to our Penguins and Pelicans. The publishers were 
fortunate in securing Professor van der Ploeg as the author of a volume on 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. Not only is he a scholar of repute who has made a 
special study of certain aspects of the Qumran texts, he was one of the first 
European scholars to see the manuscripts from Cave 1 which the Syrian 
Monastery of St Mark in Jerusalem acquired in 1947. In the first chapter of 
his book, which gives an account of the discovery of the documents, he tells 
of his visit to the Monastery and of his attempts to introduce the Syrian 
Archbishop to scholars who might be able to assess their date. 

The book is written for the general public, and therefore, while it is based 
on thorough scholarship, the writer’s scholarly apparatus is not obtruded. 
Yet he is careful to indicate his reasons for the conclusions which he puts 
forward, and to make it plain that several of these conclusions can at present 
be no more than provisional. After his narrative of the finding of the scrolls, 
he puts the reader au fait with the main outlines of Jewish history from 200 B.C. 
to A.D. 70; then he discusses the history, beliefs and organization of the 
Qumran community, describes their library in so far as its scope can be 
known from the fragments that remain, and concludes the work with a 
survey of the resemblances and differences between Qumran and Christianity. 

He identifies the Qumran community as an Essene group. The Wicked 
Priest he identifies with Alexander Jannaeus; Alexander, he says, was always 
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a strong candidate, and the identification has become practically certain since 
the publication of part of 4Qp Nahum in 1956. He holds that the differences 
between Qumran and early Christianity outweigh the resemblances, and deals 
effectively with the frivolous charge that theologians, just because they are 
theologians, are incompetent to assess the evidence for this kind of question 
objectively. 

For a book of its purpose and dimensions, this is one of the best the reviewer 
has seen. It is illustrated by fourteen photographic plates. F. F. BRUCE 


A. GutLLauME, The Life of Muhammad (a translation of Ibn Ishaq’s Strat Rasal 
Allah). 1955. Pp. xlviii+816. (Oxford University Press, London. 
Price: 635.) 


The English-speaking world is under a debt of gratitude to Professor 
Guillaume for making available to it this fundamental work of Islamic 
scholarship. It is indeed remarkable, in view of Britain’s contacts with 
Muslims, that we should have had to wait until the second half of the twentieth 
century for this translation, since it is nearly a hundred years since F. Wiisten- 
feld’s careful edition appeared, and over ninety since the German translation 
of Gustav Weil. This lack of enthusiasm among potential English translators 
is no doubt due to the length of the work and to the great difficulty of the 
numerous poetical passages. It is in no way to the discredit of Professor 
Guillaume that in dealing with the poetry he has leaned heavily on the 
assistance of Dr W. ‘Arafat, as he acknowledges in a preface and in many 
footnotes. To have brought to completion a task of this immensity and 
difficulty is a notable achievement and Professor Guillaume is to be most 
sincerely congratulated. 

To the general reader the translation may be warmly commended. It is on 
the whole sound, and in readable English. Readability, of course, involves 
some departure from the text. There is an interesting case on pp. 232f. 
A sentence is translated: “‘ The Jews shall contribute to the cost of war so long 
as they are fighting alongside the believers.” When exactly the same sentence 
occurs fifteen lines later, it runs: “The Jews must pay with the believers so 
long as war lasts.”” While the latter translation is less readable the former 
unjustifiably detaches the clause ma‘a ’/-mu’ minin from the verb “contribute” 
ot “pay” and attaches it to “‘fight”’; but the Arabic does not necessarily imply 
that the Jews took part in the fighting. Again, the word mustad‘afin is 
translated “‘lower classes” on p. 143 (heading) and “more insignificant” on 
p. 179; the word, however, means “‘ reckoned weak” and almost certainly was 
applied to those without effective clan protection; but to speak of “lower 
classes” is unwarranted, since at least one of the persons named on p. 179, 
Suhayb, was moderately wealthy. Likewise on p. 232 the words “in 
heathenism” occur, and this is probably the sense; but there is no word for 
“heathenism” in the text, only a word meaning “‘former” or “previous”. 
On p. 55 al-bijabah wa-’l-liwa’ wa-’s-siqayah wa’-r-rifadah is translated “the 
formal rights mentioned above”. For the non-specialist, of course, small 
points like this hardly affect the general impression; while the specialist 


will soon realize that it is advisable to check the translation in matters of 
detail. 
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It is unfortunate that in an important work like this greater care was not 
taken in the final preparation for the press and in proof-reading. There are 
very few printing errors except in the proper names. In the proper names, 
however, errors proliferate, beginning with an unfortunate one on the title- 
page, where the author is called “Ishaq” instead of ‘Ibn Ishaq”. Besides the 
actual errors there are a great many inconsistencies in transliteration; e.g. Ilyas 
(p. 35, etc.), al-Ya’s (p. 40, etc.); Tay’ (239), Tayyi’ (442, etc.); Dili, Du’ali; 
Salam, Sallam. The Medinan clan of Salima often appears as Salama, but not 
always. (Incidentally at the top of p. 4 the words “‘al-Ansari, also called 
as-Sulami”, which would mean of Sulaym, should be “‘al-Ansari, more 
particularly as-Salimi”; shumma is regularly so used, though the usage is not 
clearly noted in the lexicons; cf. p. 235 top.) The article is usually inserted in 
names, but is also often omitted without any apparent reason. Thus on p. 526 
“az-Zurayba” becomes “ Zurayba” two lines lower down. Ina work of this 
kind with so many names a few slips would be readily overlooked, but when 
errors and inconsistencies number hundreds, possibly well over a thousand, 
a reviewer must comment on the fact. (A misleading misprint is that at the 
end of note 1 on p. 456, where “I.H.” should be corrected to “I.I.”; while 
on p. xiii n. “‘death-rates”’ should be “‘death-dates’’.) 

More excusable are slips connected with the separating out of Ibn Hisham’s 
editorial notes. Note 130 occurs in the text on p. 84. The first footnote on 
p. 252 refers in part not to Ibn Ishaq but to Ibn Hisham. A note by Ibn 
Hisham is omitted at the top of p. 71. 

The index also leaves much to be desired. On a rough estimate (by 
comparing it with Wiistenfeld’s index, which is by no means exhaustive) it 
only contains about a quarter of what it might be expected to contain. Thus 
where Wiistenfeld’s index has ten persons called Fatima, nine called al-Aswad, 
seventeen called Zayd and fifteen called Rafi‘, Guillaume has, respectively, 
two, five, eight and none. Bibliographical data, again, are often absent or 
incomplete. Sometimes the translator’s private symbols are used without 
explanation. What is an educated Indian Muslim reader to make of “ W.R.S., 
R.S.”? (p. 49). Again, on p. xxxi there is a list of writers “from whom some 
of the original can be recovered”, but the books in which this is found are 
mentioned only incidentally, and no bibliographical details at all are given 
for al-Mawardi and Ibn Kathir. Needless to say, there is no attempt at 
completeness. Caetani, for example, is not mentioned, although he discussed 
Ibn Hishim’s text in considerable detail in the first two volumes of his Aznali. 
Professor Schacht’s article on Misa b. ‘Uqbah in Acta Orientalia for 1953 
(pp. 288-300) would have been relevant to Professor Guillaume’s discussion 
and translation of Misa (pp. xliii-xlvii), and there would have been time at 
least to refer to this, since a note on p. 368 mentions an article dated September 
1953, and the Addenda go late into 1954. A fuller bibliography would have 
made the book much more useful. 

There are several places where Professor Guillaume’s statements on matters 
of detail are open to question. Thus to support the view that “tradition in 
early days was written down”, he assumes (p. 439 n. 1) that the confusion 
between wada‘a and wasafa occurred prior to the time of al-Baladhuri and 
Ibn Hisham, whereas the mistake might easily have been made by a scribe 
subsequently. The remark in the same footnote that “the mention of the first 
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emigrants (namely on p. 438 top) seems somewhat strange” appears to be 
based on the assumption that the emigrants were those who migrated at the 
same time as Muhammad (cf. Guillaume, Is/am, p. 32); in point of fact, all who 
went from Mecca to Medina before the capture of Mecca, and also certain 
groups of non-Meccans, were given the title of “emigrant”; thus Ibn Ishaq’s 
phrase clearly means those who had emigrated before the incident in question. 
Similarly in note 1 on p. 442 Guillaume thinks that to describe Ka‘b (b. al- 
Ashraf) as sayyid al-abbar is a mistake of the “forger” who may “have con- 
fused him with Ka‘b al-Ahbar”’; but, although Ka‘b b. al-Ashraf’s father was 
of Tayyi’, he lived among B. an-Nadir (cf. p. 368), was reckoned among them 
(p. 239), and functioned as one of their leaders. In note 2 on the same page 
Guillaume assumes that the version on p. 367 (W. 551) is alone correct, and 
fails to notice that the poem on p. 442, even if it is forgery, reflects a different 
tradition from the version on p. 367 (cf. Wellhausen’s Mohammed in Medina, 
p. 97) and one which assigns the chief part in the assassination to Muhammad 
b. Maslamah (or his brother Mahmiid). Somewhat similar is his hasty 
acceptance of a remark by Lammens (not in very good taste) in the note on 
p. 234 where he says Abii Ruwayha is “‘a Runya characteristic of a negro, ‘the 
father of the faint smell’”; but, while rawayha could mean “faint smell” 
(pleasant or unpleasant), other meanings are also possible, and the probability 
is that it is a girl’s name, since in various parts of Arabia it is common to find 
a kunya from a girl’s name, perhaps as a relic from matriliny ; furthermore the 
man in question belonged to the South Arabian tribe of Khath‘am which was 
Arab. Lammens was led astray by a reference to Abi’ Ruwayhah as “‘the 
brother of Bilal” (a negro freedman), and did not realize that this meant 
brother in religion and not by blood. 

The introduction contains much useful information. Professor Guillaume, 
perhaps wisely, does not enter into a discussion of the general questions of 
authenticity raised by writers like Lammens and, more recently, Professor 
Schacht. Some of his incidental remarks touch on topics of this kind without 
exhausting them. Thus, to say that the passages from the letter of ‘Urwah to 
‘Abd al-Malik “do not seem to add anything of importance to the Sira” 
(p. xiv) is to belittle the views of a scholar like Caetani, and to miss an oppor- 
tunity of comparing Ibn Ishaq’s moulding of certain stories with an inde- 
pendent tradition. Again, Professor Guillaume discusses the authenticity 
of the poetry in Ibn Ishaq, and includes a summary of the researches of two 
of his pupils, Dr M. A. ‘Azzam and Dr W. ‘Arafat. In this question, however, 
it does not seem to be sufficient to say whether a poem is authentic or not. 
A poem which is not authentic may be based on a tradition that has otherwise 
been lost. On pp. 443 f. there are two poems in praise of the Jews by ‘Abbas 
b. Mirdas of the tribe of Sulaym (which Guillaume thinks are forgeries); but 
who at a later period, after Sulaym were good Muslims, would have put 
praise of an-Nadir into their mouths? Sulaym, however, joined in the siege 
of Medina, partly organized by an-Nadir; if the first poem is genuine, the last 
line might be a later addition to try to hide their opposition to Muhammad. 
Even if the poem is not authentic it reflects a tradition of friendship between 
Sulaym and an-Nadir. The most useful part of the introduction is possibly the 
discussion of the characteristics of Ibn Ishaq (pp. xix-xxiv), where new 
gtound is broken. The views expressed, however, are very similar to those 
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in Professor Robson’s article “Ibn Ishaq’s Use of the Isnad”’ (Bulletin of the 
John Rylands Library, Match 1956), and the honour of priority must be given 
to Professor Robson since this material was presented to the Orientalist 
Conference at Cambridge in August 1954. 

There are some places where the general reader is in danger of being led 
astray. Thus, Professor Guillaume mostly translates the word ababish as 
“black troops” (pp. 370, 374, 386, 502), but varies this with “‘black slaves”, 
“blacks”’, “‘black mercenaries” (pp. 405, 406, 452). He nowhere informs the 
reader that this rendering has no lexicographical authority, but is based ona 
conjecture of Lammens, who, though a fine scholar in many ways, is notori- 
ously unreliable at times (cf. J. Sauvaget, Introduction a l’ Histoire de l’Orient 
Musulman, pp. 105, 107). Moreover, there is a passage on p. 171 which even 
in his own translation refutes the theory: “...Ibn al-Dughunna...who was 
at that time head of the Ahabish. (They were the B. al-Harith; and al-Hin 
b. Khuzayma b. Mudrika; and the B. al-Mustaliq of Khuza‘a.)” It seems 
clear that the Ahabish were a collection of small tribes—those mentioned and 
their subdivisions; at this time they were allied to Quraysh, but previously 
they had been hostile. Also ahabish could be plural of ubbiash, or ubbishah, for 
which Lane gives the meaning “‘a company or body of men, not of one tribe”. 
Professor Guillaume must have been aware that Lammens’ view was not 
universally accepted; hence at the least, even if he regarded as untenable the 
view suggested by the passage on p. 171, he ought to have indicated the 
source of his own rendering and of the view it implied. 

One wishes, too, that Professor Guillaume had not been so reticent about 
the disappointment of certain hopes. It is a matter of common knowledge 
that he had expected to be able to make some additions to the text of Ibn Ishaq 
as given by Ibn Hisham, and he himself, as late as 1954 in his book Is/am (p. 26), 
gives a quotation from what he calls “‘an unpublished manuscript of his first 
biographer Ibn Ishaq”. There is no mention of this unpublished manuscript, 
however, in the Life of Muhammad, though it could hardly have been omitted. 
What has happened? The only remarks in the introduction which seem to be 
relevant are that on p. xxxi: “at first I was tempted to think that a great deal 
of the original had been lost...but on the whole I think it is likely that we 
have the greater part of what I.I. wrote”; and the announcement (p. xxxiil) 
that he intends to devote a special study to the riwayah of Ibn Kathir. In view 
of what he had already said in print, it would have done him no discredit to 
admit that he had gone off on a wrong tack (as we all do sometimes), and he 
would thus have enabled others to make the necessary corrections in his 
previous statements (including some of his adverse criticisms of Ibn Hisham 
in the introduction). 

It has seemed right in a serious review to voice these criticisms, since this 
translation is likely to have wide influence among English-speaking readers 
throughout the world. From the general reader’s point of view, howevet, 
they count as nothing against the solid merits and achievements of the book. 
For non-Arabists (and even for many Arabists) this work will long provide 
fundamental material for the study of early Islam; only let them remember, 


1 Cf. M. Hamidullah, “Les ‘Ahabish’ de la Mecque”, in Studi Orientalistici 
in onore di G. Levi della Vida (Rome, 1956), 1, 434-47; this was, of coutse, too 
late for inclusion in the book under review. 
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as they read it, the words Sauvaget applies to Lammens: one will read it with 
advantage but one should not “regard each detail as having been rigorously 
acquired”, W. MONTGOMERY WATT 


E,S. DRowER, Water into Wine. 1956. Pp. xvit+274+ 18 plates + 24 figures. 
(J. Murray, London. Price: 255.) 


In eighteen chapters Lady Drower in her extremely well-documented book— 
which is, as Professor Hooke rightly says in his foreword, “full of curious and 
fascinating lore”’—treats of the ritual pattern of the Near East in sacraments 
of communion and ritual meals. She investigates in the first place not only the 
Mandaeans (on whom she is our foremost living authority), the Zoroastrians 
(whose ritual she has subjected to a most interesting analysis), but also the 
Jews and Oriental Christians with a view to the essential religious ideas of 
their holy ceremonies, pointing out (p. 3) that “sacramental acts are essentially 
drama: the ritual actions tell a story”. The first chapter is called “Temple and 
Table” and this title sufficiently indicates its content. Emphasis is put on the 
custom of celebrating a meal of commemoration for the benefit of the dead. 
Already here the historical connexion with ancient Mesopotamian institutions 
is duly stressed. 

In what follows I shall offer some supplementary references, or remarks of 
amore philological character. It goes without saying that these observations 
donotatall exhaust the “dossier”, because, as already hinted at, Lady Drower’s 
book is so extremely rich in information and touches so many problems that 
one could easily write both a commentary and a super-commentary of equal 
length on her investigations. 

We should like first of all to draw attention to the works of the Danish 
expert in ancient Christian art and archaeology, Dyggve, who has explained 
the Christian altar as chiefly a tomb (exaggerating without doubt one special 
trend in the development of the altar). When it is said that in the Parsi fire- 
temple “two cults have apparently merged: fire-worship has become wedded 
to the cult of water” (p. 16), this statement needs some qualification, for we 
find from oldest times in Iran a worship of fire and water as two divine 
elements belonging together, and for this reason worshipped together. 

It is interesting to note that the platform of the Oriental Jewish synagogue, 
as in the days of early Christianity, is still called bémd (transcribed bimah, p. 19), 
i. Greek Bijua. This term was also used among the Manichees as the desig- 
nation of Mani’s seat in the midst of his congregation at the annual festival 
of commemoration. When it is used (p. 22) of Arabic Jwdn, “a big table”, 
it should be borne in mind that this word is of Persian origin, attested 
already in the Manichaean Pahlavi hymns of Turfan. The puzzling maq me, 
the libation of water for the deceased in ancient Mesopotamia, should be naq 
mé, and the reference to Furlani, I/ sacrificio, corrected to p. 347 (not vol. m1, 
P. 245). 

The second chapter on “The Season of Life renewed” is occupied with the 
tegular theme of the New Year festivals, “‘death and revival, entombment 
and emergence”. To the description of the cult of the spirits of the dead in 
Iran we should add a reference to Séderblom’s still very useful little book, 
Les Fravashis (1899), where the connexion between ancient belief and modern 
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Parsi custom is convincingly demonstrated. As to the rite of scourging among 
the Jews on the Yom Kippur we should compare the Shi‘ah ceremonies of 
the Husayn mystery plays with their pre-Islamic, Near Eastern background, 
cf. Baudissin, Adonis und Esmun (1911), pp. 131£.; Streck, Sachau-Festschrift 
(1915), pp. 393 ff. The interpretation of flagellation in this case is not quite 
certain. The motifs of rainfall and fertility as associated with the Jewish 
New Year festival are best illustrated by references to the texts, cf. Widengren, 
Sakrales Kénigtum im Alten Testament und im Judentum (1955), pp. 78, 112. 
Where the Babylonian New Year festival is mentioned a reference to Pallis, 
The Babjlonian Akitu Festival (1926) would have been of use. 

There is an impossible etymological proposal on p. 36: the Mandaean 
Parwaniyé, the five intercalary days, have nothing to do as far as their name 
is concerned with the Iranian festival Fravardigan, but are connected with the 
preposition parwan, before. As parwan is a Parthian word the term in question 
would seem to have been taken over by the Mandaeans in Parthian times. 
Both names, Panja and Parwanayé, are nevertheless of Iranian origin and 
mention could be made in this regard of the fact that the Mandaean calendar 
is altogether of Iranian origin as Taqizadeh has conclusively proved, 
cf. B.S.O.A.S. 9 (1937-9), 603-19. 

The third chapter treats of the “‘ Bread of Life”. Here we should note that 
the Mithraic sacramental loaf sot was called drén (such is the correct Middle Ir. 
form, not darn as given by the Parsis and taken over by Lady Drower) as 
is said p. 45 n. 3. This statement is due to a misunderstanding of what 
Cumont says in his book on the mysteries of Mithra. The hint p. 52 n. 1 that 
the mingling of blood and water which flowed from the wound of Jesus, 
John xix. 34, could be understood in a mystical way might be supported by 
the exegesis of some Syrian fathers, and by a reference to Z.f.S. 1x (1933-4), 
266 where an Ethiopic liturgical text is published. 

Likewise the interesting description of the leaven, malkd, for the sacta- 
mental bread would receive further illustration as to its spiritual meaning 
from references to a few oriental liturgical commentaries. Thus in Th 
Liturgical Homilies of Narsai, transl. Connolly (1909), p. 56, it is said that at the 
communion they look at the bread and the wine as at the king, malkd, and p. 61 
it is declared that the body of the king is contained in the visible bread. 

The priest offers the bread and says: “The body of Christ, the King.” This 
liturgical language explains why the leaven is called malkd (cf. also the work 
under review, p. 74). There are a few philological trifles to be mentioned. 
In some places (pp. 44, 207, 216) the Avestic word aiwydahana appeats in 
rather disguised shape as aiwyaghona. The term myazd, which has of course 

nothing at all to do with the Semitic root ZWD (so p. 213 n. 4), does not 
mean viaticum (so ibid.) but is the exact Iranian equivalent of Indian 
miyédha-. \n some cases it may perhaps act as a viaticum but it does not meant. 
The Mandaean himyand, girdle, is an Iranian loanword, and it is interesting t0 
note that the same word is used by Josephus (cf. p. 440. 1). On p. 58 Malpania 
is a rather unhappy transcription instead of the correct mallfané. As to the 
Mandaic word for unleavened bread, pasird, it should be noted that this is the 
Jewish term in Aramaic for the unleavened bread, which is of considerable 
importance. 

In the fourth, very short chapter we witness the transfiguration of “ Water 
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into Wine”, but this subject is the theme also of ch. v, “The Holy Union”. 
We should emphasize here that the theory put forward by Lietzmann, Ein 
Beitrag zur Mandéerfrage (1930) is wholly antiquated as modern research has 
proved. No weight is therefore to be attached to his unhappy hypothesis of 
a dependence of Mandaean baptism upon Nestorian usage and terminology. 
On p. 69 n. 2, where Lady Drower alludes to this theory, she also mentions 
that Maclean in his Dictionary of the Dialects of Vernacular Syriac (1901), p. 81 
gives waznd “as the name of the Nestorian font”, to which she remarks that 
she herself “‘never heard this word used -by the Assyrians”. It is quite 
probable that this term is obsolete today. It is a Parthian loanword in Syriac 
(pzan, Armen. auazan) and is attested already in the oldest layers of the 
apocryphal acts of the Apostles (Acts of Thomas, ch. 27). Accordingly it is 
of very ancient date in Syriac and bears witness to the Parthian influence in 
the domain of ablution ceremonies. We may notice that the Syriac word 
kafrana can very well be associated with the word gabra, tomb, as suggested 
by Lady Drower, p. 71, because we find both in Nabataean and Syriac 
inscriptions the word kafrd in the meaning of “tomb”. 

Ch. vi, “The Branch to the Nose”, is concerned with twigs, herbs and 
flowers playing a role in ritual as life-giving symbols, i.e. as representations 
of the Tree of Life or Plant of Life. Here of course the material at our disposal 
is simply inexhaustible. I think, however, that a few references on the one 
hand to the ancient Near Eastern conceptions of the Tree of Life or the Plant 
of Life—cf. Widengren, The King and the Tree of Life in Ancient Near Eastern 
Religion (1951) and also Mesopotamian Elements in Manichaeism (1946)—and on 
the other hand to ancient Iranian glyptic art would have added to our under- 
standing of the problems in question. Actually the use of a nosegay is well 
attested also in ancient Iran where preferably the king and the nobility 
practised this custom. The name of “flower” or “nosegay” in Parthian is 
asprahbmag and this word passed into Syriac as aspramqd (there are other forms 
too) and into Mandaic as efapspramka or tapspramka (with a most curious 
addition which looks very suspicious. Is there anything wrong here in the 
transmission of the word?), meaning Ocimum Basilicum, in Syriac and 
Talmudic Aramaic, however, “‘Riechkraut”. It is worth noting that another 
Origanum plant, either Maru or Syriacus, also carries an Iranian name, 
viz. marmahoz, corrupted form from Middle Iran. warzangos, ‘mouse-ear”’. 
The Mandaic by-form mirzangos is clearly a much younger loan of the same 
word. We possess in Mandaic also a third expression, maru astargan, denoting 
Origanum Maru. The word astargan is Middle Iran. *ustrgan. Moreover one 
has also tried to trace the name of myrtle itself back to Iran. But ds is attested 
as far as I know only in New Persian, whereas we have Akkad. asa (Lady 
Drower, p. 82, takes asd in Mandaic as meaning “healed”, thus connecting it 
with Syriac ass7, a verb found in Mandaic as well as in Syriac and in Aramaic 
in general. However, it is impossible to take dsd as a form from assi, for the 
verb in Mandaic is obviously found only in Pa‘el or Af‘el, cf. Néldeke, 
Mand. Gr. p. 260, in Syriac only in Pa‘el). 

At any rate we find that myrtle must have played a considerable role in 
Iranian folklore as the spread in Aramaic dialects of so many loanwords of 
Iranian origin, denoting various kinds of myrtle, or flowers generally asso- 
ciated with the myrtle, shows us. In the so-called “Nestorian Chronicle of 
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Seert”, Patrologia Orientalis ed. by Scheer and Griveau, U1, 120, it is of 
some interest to observe that the catholicos meets Xosrau Parwéz, who is 
celebrating his triumph, carrying in his hands myrtle, a citrus fruit and a fire- 
saucer. We note that the citrus fruit here is called not ¢wrung (is this form not 
more correct than ¢rung, given by Lady Drower, p. 83 n. 4? or is rung the 
special Iraqi pronunciation?) but 4 yl. We thus find in this episode both the 
myrtle, as, and the citron, atruggah, corresponding perfectly to the Jewish 
etrog and /é#/ab (consisting of three myrtle branches, two willow branches and 
one palm-frond, cf. Drower, p. 83 n. 3 with a reference to Sukkot 1, 4). It 
would seem that the catholicos, wishing to soothe the irritated king, adopts 
an Iranian usage, or perhaps an ancient Mesopotamian custom, taken over by 
the Sassanians. 

For the “candelabra shaped like a tree with seven branches” (p. 88), 
cf. Widengren, The King and the Tree of Life, pp. 64ff. Extremely important 
is what Lady Drower has to tell us p. 89 about the explanation given her of 
the symbolical meaning of the lowering to the ground of the cross, and a tray 
of flowers and basil carried before the cross, for it was explained “that the 
lowering of the cross and greenery symbolized the story of the grain which, 
descending into earth, like the Saviour, rises like Him into new life and so 
is a parable of mortality and immortality”. In this case we are reminded 
of the poems of the Syrian theologian Qurilyona, esp. the passage pub- 
lished in Z.D.M.G. xxvit (1873), 79f., where in a homily Jesus compares 
himself to the wheat. This passage is full of allusions to ancient Mesopo- 
tamian cultic usage and ritual representations as found on the cylinder 
seals. We cannot discuss here this very important text but must leave a 
detailed examination for the future. Obviously, however, we can state that we 
come across an uninterrupted ritual tradition in Mesopotamia, cf. in general 
Widengren, Mesopotamian Elements. We should perhaps not leave this chapter 
without pointing out that on p. 80 an impossible philological connexion is 
intimated between Iran. barsom and balsam, “a word of Semitic derivation”. 
Of course these two words have nothing at all to do with each other, barsom 
being a good Indo-European word (Avestic barsman-, to be kept together 
with Indian barhis-, bars- corresponding rigorously to barh-). The word balsam 
was treated by Low, Aramdische Pflanzennamen (1881), p. 73:53. It is found in 
Syriac as (@)pursdmd and in Mandaic as parsdmd (the Talmud has various forms), 
obviously to be derived from Middle Iranian apursdm (Armenian aprsam). 

The next chapter, vit, ““ Do this in Remembrance ’”’, treats of the commemora- 
tive prayers for deceased persons, said at ritual meals. From a stylistic point of 
view comparison with sepulchral inscriptions would be most instructive, but 
we must leave this question aside here and only correct the transcription 
Pp. 97 top, where in the expression étar yad bad the word étar is somewhat 
disfigured. 

In ch. vin, “Pact and Peace”, I should like to point out that the so-called 
“hand-ceremony” at the Akitu festival in Babylon (p. 102 n. 1), gata sabata, 
only means that the king leads the statues of the gods in procession and 
accordingly has nothing to do with “a kind of pact” (as assumed p. 102 0. 1). 
This was pointed out by Thureau-Dangin, Rituels accadiens (1921), but this 
seems to have had difficulty in finding its way into scientific literature, 
cf. however A.N.E.T. p. 315 n. 3. On p. 106 there is some slight confusion 
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as to Vedic and Zoroastrian deified abstractions. It should be Rta and Mitra 
as Vedic, and Aga (Arta) and Mithra as Zoroastrian abstract deities. On the 
same page n. 1 there are two further bad misprints in the word xowp. 

Ch. 1x, ““A Sin-offering for Atonement and a Ransom for his Soul” gives 
some examples of sacrifices of atonement. 

The next chapter, x, treats of the “Russian Orthodox”, ch. x1 of the 
“Greek Orthodox, Greek Catholic, and Jacobite’’, ch. x1 of the “Armenian” 
Church. In my lack of all competence as far as the rituals of these churches 
are concerned I must restrict myself to the observation that when on p. 157 
Lady Drower emphasizes the royal character of the Mandaean priest, com- 
paring his fillet, called saga, with the coronet, ¢“ag, worn by the celebrating 
Armenian priest, she might have pointed out too that both terms, being of 
course the same word, are actually a Middle Iran. loanword, #@g, New Persian 
taf (Brockelmann, Lex. Syr.* in this, as in many other cases of Iranian loan- 
words, is in need of revision and supplementation), and accordingly this term 
tag is another proof of the Iranian influence on the technical ritual language 
of the Near East. 

The next chapter, x11, on the other hand, on the Nestorian and Chaldaean 
Churches, has something to teach us about cultic continuity, for we are 
confronted here with some technical terms, belonging to cultic phraseology, 
which can be traced back to Assyro-Babylonian, sometimes even to Sumerian 
times. Thus dappd (not dapa, p. 160) goes back to Akkadian dappu (duppu), 
and ultimately to Sumerian dub, as the appellation of the altar-table, while 
patord, very often used in the liturgical texts (but not mentioned by Lady 
Drower, as far as I can see), can be traced to Akkad. pastiru, and ultimately 
to Sumerian ban-Sur. The large veil, sSuseppda, again, is a loanword from the 
Akkad. susuppu, and g‘nond, the name of the chamber into which the baptizands 
enter, properly the “bridal chamber”, is the Akkad. gansnu, the same word as 
Sumerian ga-nun. The small cakes used in the cult of Ishtar, Akkad. nindabi, 
Sumerian nidaba, preserved their technical name in Mandaean cultic language 
as nandabé. These facts (and they could be multiplied) show indeed a remark- 
ably conservative spirit in the cultus of Mesopotamian countries, quite irre- 
spective of the different religions which have succeeded each other there. 

On the following ch. x1v, on the Coptic and Abyssinian churches, I have no 
observation to offer owing to my ignorance. 

The third part comprises chs. xv—xviir and treats of other ritual meals, 
chs. xv—xvi the Parsi ritual meal and the remaining two chapters the ritual 
meals of the Mandaeans. Here I should like to add only a few philological 
temarks. I do not know why Lady Drower calls the Mandaean sindirka a 
“moon-tree” (p. 208). This word moreover cannot originally have desig- 
nated the date-palm, for this name is the Middle Iran. sandarak, New Persian 
sandarah, which is found also in Syriac as sandarka. For the botanical species 
indicated by this term cf. Low, op. cit. p. 371, and above all Lidzbarski, 
Mandaische Liturgien (1920), p. xxi. It was a kind of evergreen tree, Thuja, a 
juniper-tree, perhaps deriving its name from Indian candal, which passed into 


-0- --60- 
Arabic as sandal, sandal-tree, Jr. and 6). being obviously connected. 


The translation given p. 209 of the Zoroastrian confession “ Ahuna vairya” 
is false; it should be: ‘“‘As he is the desired Lord, so...”. The Arabic word 
bavan, mortar, quoted p. 209 n. 1, is a loanword, as was recognized long ago, 
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from Middle Iran. bavan < Avestic havana-. The word yasna actually comes 
from the same root as yast, i.e. yaz- (cf. p. 211), and this is an established fact, 
On p. 221 there is an incorrect transcription of yazisn-gab, due to the Parsi 
informants. It should be added that today Haug cannot be regarded as an 
authority on ancient Iranian religion. 

On p. 243 n. 3 a real misnomer is to be found. It is said that the meaning 
of the word mdnd in Mandaic has been debated, that “vessel” and “garment” 
are often meanings inapplicable to the context and that for this reason 
Zoroastrian mana (sic) as “mind” fits better. But of course Avestic manah has 
nothing at all to do with the Aramaic word mand which from the outset 
actually means “vessel” in Mandaic also, as is shown by the well-known 
expression in the death mass of the Valentini: Snostics (Irenaeus I, 21, 5 with 
parallels) vas ego sum pretiosum, derived from the Mandaean “I am a Mana”, 


This was recognized by Lady Drower herself, cf. J.R.A.S. (1954), pp: 155£. 


However, the Aramaic word mdnd in its gnostic meaning of “soul” would 
seem to have been influenced by the Middle Iranian word ydmak, both 


“vessel” and “‘ garment”, and possessing a definite gnostic colour, as demon- 


strated by Nyberg. 

We conclude this review by expressing our best thanks to Lady Drower 
for her very valuable and stimulating book which presumably will create a 
renewed interest in the cultic heritage of the Ancient Near East. 

G. WIDENGREN 


S. H. Hooke, The Siege Perilous: Essays in Biblical Anthropology. 1956. Pp. 264. 
(S.C.M., London. Price: 215.) 


Professor Hooke has played a large and important part in pioneer work in the 
field of Biblical Anthropology. Since 1931, and indeed even earlier, he has 
published many articles to establish the view that there existed in the ancient 
Near East a liturgical and mythological pattern of religious thought which 
exercised its influence even in Israel. In this volume he has assembled some 
of his most interesting articles where he develops his thought on this par- 
ticular point. 

According to the author, three mythical conceptions are in the foreground 
of the Near Eastern religious mind: the epic of creation, the epic of the deluge 
and the belief in the death and the resurrection of Tammuz. The “themes” 
of these three trends of religious thought attached themselves in the course 
of time around the figure of the king, so that kingship became the most 
important vehicle of the cultic-religious patterns. Israel played a part in the 
diffusion of those patterns. If formerly there was some doubt about this fact, 
the texts and materials found at Ras Shamra and the fact that the Ugaritic 
culture has connexions with Canaan and with the Hebrew people make it 
today quite evident. The influence of the pattern was so great that we should 
admit amongst the Hebrew people even the belief in the existence of a female 
associate of Yahweh and the practice of the Aieros gamos at the Israelite 
sanctuaries. 

Against the popular beliefs and practices the prophets started a great and 
virulent reaction. Once Professor Hooke thought that this prophetic move- 
ment gave birth for the first time to the true, transcendent Hebrew religion. 
Today he acknowledges frankly—and this fine sincerity wins him our 
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admiration—that we must take into account also the faith of Abraham and 
Moses, that those two men of ancient times laid the foundations, and that the 
prophetic movement did not start from a tabula rasa but that it was to some 
extent a return to the true origins of Hebrew religion. 

There are many other contributions in this volume which deserve our 
utmost attention. Professor Hooke has many interesting things to tell us 
about the birth of Christianity, about the relations between the first Christian 
communities and the mystery religions on the one side and, on the other, 
Judaism. There is, for instance, some fine comparison between the prominent 
features of the Pauline theology and the theology of the Fourth Gospel. 

Among the Old Testament contributions, the reader will appreciate 
especially what Dr Hooke rel. . about the corner-stone as an element of the 
messianic idea. Discussing the sign of Immanuel, he inclines, like Profes- 
sor Stamm, to identify the unnamed mother with the wife of the prophet. 
This opinion was already proposed in ancient times by the Jewish-Christian 
writer Joseppus as we found out this year on reading his little known and 
certainly unused treatise. 

Weare all much indebted to Professor Hooke for collecting and publishing 
this fine collection of papers. From now on the general reader has much 
more easy access to them. He will be able to trace the intellectual evolution 
of a man who has exercised a stimulating influence in English-speaking 
countries and even beyond. J. COPPENS 


O. R. Gurney, The Assyrian Tablets from Sultantepe. (Proceedings of the 
British Academy, XI.) 1956. Pp. 22. (Oxford University Press, London. 
Price: 35. 6d.) 


In 1951-2 under Mr Seton Lloyd, director of the British Institute of Archaeo- 
logy at Ankara, an Anglo-Turkish expedition excavated the Assyrian level of 
the large mound, Sultantepe. The finds included nearly 600 tablets and frag- 
ments which lay in a heap against the outer wall of a house which cannot with 
certainty be further identified. They include “mythological poems, legends, 
prayers and incantations, rituals, medical texts, collections of omens, hemero- 
logies, astronomical texts, and vocabularies of various sorts”. In the paper 
read before the British Academy in 1955, and here reprinted, Dr Gurney deals 
with the most important documents which he joined and repaired and then 
copied. 

Sultantepe is some twenty miles north of Harran and so lay well within the 
sphere of Assyrian and Babylonian culture. It is therefore not surprising 
that its library contained copies of epics and myths already known from 
tablets found elsewhere. The exciting question is, do the new finds fill gaps 
in known texts and even vary from them? Not all the well-known tales are 
tepresented on the Sultantepe pieces, but those which are are through them 
better known. Of the Gilgamesh Epic the seventh and eighth books, and of 
the so-called Epic of Creation the sixth book in particular, can be filled in. 
A “parallel but abridged account of the Creation story” is provided by a 
fairly large piece, of which a fragment was published by L. W. King in 1901. 
What is interesting is that “it does not link up with any part of the existing 
Epic”. Other pieces complete some lines in the Myth of Irra. “Something 
entirely new” is a late Assyrian version, 600 years later than the hitherto only 
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known copy found at Tell El-Amarna, of the Myth of Nergal and Ereshkigal, 
of which, alas, much of the 480 lines of the Sultantepe text cannot be 
recovered. Notable is Dr Gurney’s reference to “passages borrowed 
from other compositions”. Another tablet shows that a tablet published by 
G. Smith eighty years ago, a later one published by Pére Scheil, and a Hittite 
fragment found at Boghazkéy belong to a composition which Dr Gurney, 
following King, calls “Legend of Naram-Sin”. Behind this “fabulous tale” 
lies the memory of battles waged by this Akkadian king long before. 
Gilgamesh, according to another Sultantepe tablet, wrote a letter, as king of 
Ur, to a king of, Dr Gurney thinks, Eshnunna, requesting such amounts of 
horses, mares, small calves, mules, donkeys, jars of oil, jars of wine, gold, 
precious stones “‘as many as are in the land”’, that the recipient must have 
read the letter at least twice! Of this letter there are three copies. Finally, the, 
apparently, jolly story of Shu Ninurta’s fun at the expense of the local mayor. 
Quite unique in that it raises a laugh. 

Dr Gurney’s paper includes substantial translations of the tablets and of 
the fragments which he has so skilfully made, as far as was possible, into 
unities. It commands both admiration and gratitude. T. FISH 


E. Esetinc, Die Akkadische Gebetsserie “Handerhebung” von neuem gesammelt 
und herausgegeben. 1953. Pp.172. (Akademie Verlag, Berlin. Price: DM. 31.) 


The raising of the hand was one of the gestures used at prayer by Sumerians 
and Akkadians. Some Akkadian prayers end with the Sumerian form of the 
rubric: su-d/-/d deity N. Just over sixty years ago L. W. King published a 
number of these in copy with transliteration and translation. His work has 
been revised, in Dutch, by B. A. van Proosdij (1952). Since King’s volume 
Babylonian Magic and Sorcery, other prayers containing the same rubric have 
been published. Some of these come, like King’s texts, from Kujunjik, others 
from Nippur, Sippar, Ashur, and most recently from Sultantepe. The area 
of provenance indicates the wide diffusion of this kind of prayer. King 
recognized that the prayers were at some date arranged in a series, and he 
attempted to recover it. Ebeling, with some material to hand, has tried to 
do the same, but he has not improved materially on the order suggested by 
King. The reason may be, as Ebeling says, because we have as yet only a part 
of the original series. It is good to have in this volume by Ebeling almost 
all the prayers of this type assembled and collated. It will be invaluable to 
later students who attempt to restore the texts to their original order. Rarely 
does Ebeling attempt to justify his translation. For comparison one may 
consult the texts translated in van Proosdij, in Sumerische und Akkadische 
Hymnen und Gebete (Falkenstein and von Soden), pp. 295 ff., Pritchard, Axcient 
Near Eastern Texts, p. 386, and, of course, in King. It will appear that 
disagreements hardly affect the substance of the prayers. 

How far do these texts take us into the “religion” of the Akkadians? We 
have known, and might even have guessed, that they had gods and goddesses 
to whom they made offerings and prayers for what, as they thought, these 
deities could bestow. We knew they had illnesses and that the state of the 
realm was not always happy. We knew they were human enought to cry for 
help when they were hurt. 
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Ebeling’s volume includes a list of the deities named in the texts. If we 
extract those texts which include the rubric Jy-4/-4é deity N and count the 
“score”, we see that to date Marduk, Ishtar and Adad lead the others, and 
that the name of the god Ashur does not appear in the rubrics which are 
preserved. Indeed, the question why his deity on this occasion of sickness or 
national danger is named, is one which imposes itself as one reads the prayers. 
Why does Sargon pray to Ishkara against the evil consequences of the moon’s 
eclipse? or Ashurbanipal, on a similar occasion and when himself in danger 
of death, invoke Sibzianna, but on another occasion Damkina? Why not to 
the national god Marduk or Ashur? The answer seems to be that the deity 
is angry, and therefore lesser deities are invoked to intercede with the national 
god (see p. 32, line 24; p. 56, lines 17-19). Eclipses and personal illness were 
thought to be marks of divine wrath. 

Few of the texts name the suppliant. The texts are so prepared as to serve 
whosoever has need. It remains for him to fill in his name at the appropriate 
place. We say “his” because no female suppliants are named. The persons 
named are kings of the Assyrian period: Ashurbanipal, Sargon, Sinsharish- 
kun, Shamash-shumukin. One text (see p. 29, n. 12) names Ashurmudammiq 
mar ili-shu. We have therefore royal prayers said in time of national calamity 
or personal distress and even, possibly, on death-bed. It is hard to believe 
that the prayers with the attendant ritual were for the use of everyman. Who 
could bear the expense of the prescribed sacrifices of woods, oils, breads, 
animals, etc. ? It must have amounted to a great sum beyond the means of the 
ordinary citizen. This circumstance makes these prayers as much social 
documents as narrowly religious. 

We cannot end without an expression of deep regret that Ebeling’s long 
term of service in the cause of Akkadian studies is now ended. He has left 
an imposing monument of good work which will endure. T. FISH 


B. LANDSBERGER (assisted by R. T. Hatiock, H. S. ScuusTEr and A. SAcus), 
Materialien zum sumerischen Lexikon, Part III. 1955. Pp. 254. (Pontificio 
Istituto Biblico, Rome. Price: Lire 6000 or $10.00.) 


In 1925 the Biblical Institute in Rome published a most serviceable “voll- 
standiges Sy//abar A”, which had long been known, with a “General Index 
der Sumer. Lautwerte”. It had the additional merit that it gave the chief 
forms of the respective signs from the first to last periods of cuneiform 
writing. The volume under review contains an eclectic text of Sy//abar A 
arranged in the sign-order adopted in sign-lists according to the standardized 
Assyrian form of the sign. It contains some phonetic values not included in 
previous publications. The volume also contains the Vocabularies S* and S?, 
with English equivalents of the Akkadian words, and, in S*, of Hittite words. 
Here too are some new values, especially in S*. All this makes up three-fifths 
of the volume. The rest harks back to MSL II which it improves. The whole 
represents an immense labour which only experts possessed both of know- 
ledge of all the sources and of sure principles of selection from amongst the 
variant values of the signs could have undertaken and presented with such 
skill. The cuneiformists are gratefully to be praised for their work. Nor must 
we omit to mention Herr R. Wessely who wrote the entire text in the prac- 
tised hand which we have learned to know and read with ease since he first 
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began to co-operate with Pater Deimel shortly after the First World War. It 
is very fitting that this indispensable aid to Sumerian Lexicography should 
come from the publishers of Deimel’s Shumerisches Lexikon which it supple- 
ments and corrects. It is another proof of the great strides which are being 
made in the reading of cuneiform signs in our time. T. FISH 


M. E. L. Matitowan, Twenty-five Years of Mesopotamian Discovery. 1956. 


Pp. vi+.8o + 3 plates + 18 figures +1 map. (British School of Archaeology 
in Iraq, London. Price: 55.) 


The British School of Archaeology in Iraq was founded in January 1932. It 
at once began twenty-five years of excavation at sites in the valleys of the 
Tigris (3), Habur (4) and Balikh (5) rivers. The broad outlines of the results 
of this work are set out in this attractively produced “handbook”. The 
foreword contains a sentence which can seldom have been written in the 
history of Near Eastern archaeology: “‘The School’s operations have followed 
a consistent plan aimed at tracing the development of man in Mesopotamia 
from Neolithic times until the end of the Assyrian Empire.” How each site, 
treated separately but with an experienced eye on wider horizons, fits in with 
that plan can be easily followed in the text, which is a model of exposition. 
The emphasis is always on man and his works: buildings, for life and death, 
paintings, as on pottery, tools for use in peace or war, metals, animals, figures 
of gods—all of which serve as pointers to local cultures and at times to 
relationships not only with near neighbours but also with far distant lands. 
It is doubtful whether in eighty pages anywhere, in any language, so much 
of interest to the layman has ever been written with such economy of 
language, controlled by such expert knowledge of archaeological method and 
such sure judgement of what is relevant. 

A notable feature of Professor Mallowan’s method is the section headed 
“Problems” which concludes the account of results of diggings at each site. 
This makes the handbook more than a record of things known: it admits the 
reader into the Professor’s own definition of things we should like to know. 
It it to be hoped that the School will receive the support necessary to do the 
further work which will go some way to solving the exciting problems which 
face the archaeologist and historian of the Ancient Near East. Meanwhile, 
we thank the School for this worthy commemorative handbook of its fine 
work in the field and for making it available at the low price of 5s. 

T. FISH 


KArtis CHELEBI, The Balance of Truth, transl. by G. L. Lewis. 1957. Pp. 160. 
(Allen and Unwin, London; MacMillan, New York. Price: 135. 6d.) 


This volume, which is No. 19 in the series Ethical and Religious Classics of East 
and West, is a translation of the last work of the author commonly known as 
Hajji Khalifa (pronounced colloquially Kalfa) who lived from 1609 to 1657. 
He had performed the Pilgrimage in 1633 (whence the title Hajji) and even- 
tually was appointed to the rank of Second Clerk (Khalifa, or Kalfa) in 
Istanbul. Having inherited some money he bought books, attended lectures, 
studied assiduously and taught pupils. His interests were mainly scholarly 
and he was content to rise no higher than the grade of Second Clerk, a 
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position which provided a competency and gave him time to pursue his 
scholarly interests. He is best known for his famous bibliographical work 
Kashf al-zuntin, indispensable to the present day for scholars. 

The work here translated gives an insight into its author’s outlook on 
vatious matters related to Muslim beliefs and behaviour, and to some 
controversies. It ends with a section which is mainly autobiographical. The 
author shows himself as a remarkably open-minded man. For example, when 
he discusses Muhyi ’1-Din Ibn al-‘Arabi he mentions different views regarding 
him, and ends by saying it is best to think well of him, or at least not to think 
badly of him. In discussing the use of tobacco he points out that no punish- 
ment was able to keep people from smoking and that the legal manuals 
contain no prohibition, as they were drawn up before its use was known in 
Muslim lands. While he shows some disapproval of smoking, he decides that 
it is useless to interfere with smokers. His only objection to coffee is that 
some people may suffer if they drink it to excess. Regarding such drugs as 
laudanum and opium, while he strongly holds that one should not acquire the 
habit, he says that it is folly to interfere with a seasoned addict. In discussing 
whether it is correct to perform supererogatory prayers in congregation he 
disagrees both with those who condemn the practice and with those who say 
it is necessary, and ends on a humorous note, remarking that if those who 
disapprove really want to stop people from the practice they should encourage 
it, for there is no more effective method of making people slack. 

Altogether this is a lively book which shows its author as a man of wide 
interests, cultured mind, and moderate opinions. The translation is a model 
of lucidity, and the brief notes supplied with each section give all that is 
required. The Introduction includes a section on the Islamic background, an 
admirable summary which will be of great value to the general reader. 

JAMES ROBSON 


W. F. Avsricut, From the Stone Age to Christianity: Monotheism and the 
Historical Process, 2nd ed., with a new Introduction. 1957. Pp. viii+432. 
(Doubleday, New York. Price: $1.45.) 


This notable book was first published in 1940. The second edition, with 
minor modifications in the text, involving no change of pagination, but with 
some pages of Addenda at the end, appeared in 1946. A German edition, 
enriched with a number of additional notes by Professor Baumgartner, and a 
French edition, from which all the notes have been omitted, and also a Hebrew 
edition, which the reviewer has not seen, have since appeared. The present 
cheap edition as a Doubleday Anchor book appears to be a reprint of the 
text of the second English edition, but without the Addenda. Instead there 
is a new twenty-three page Introduction, in which Professor Albright gives 
his latest views on the subjects dealt with in the various chapters of his book, 
or reaffirms his positions. 

The vast learning of Professor Albright is apparent throughout the work, 
in which the development of man’s idea of God from prehistoric times to the 
time of Christ is traced. Notable is the author’s recognition of serious 
historical value in the patriarchal narratives and his treatment of Moses as a 
real figure of history. In one challenging sentence he declares that “the 
history of Israelite and Jewish religion from Moses to Jesus appears to stand 
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on the pinnacle of biological evolution as represented in Homo sapiens, and 
recent progress in discovery and invention really reflects a cultural lag of 
over two millennia” (p. 122). 

Professor Albright is inclined to overwork the word “revolution”, and is 
often cited by those who attach to the word a different significance from that 
intended. In the new Introduction to this book the reader learns of two or 
three revolutions which have taken place in the last few years, but when the 
author states that the Dead Sea Scrolls have “revolutionized details” it 
becomes clear that “‘revolution” is the incessant state of things. Every Act 
of Parliament revolutionizes some detail of our life, and may be said therefore 
to be revolutionary! Yet few of us would use the word, and Professor 
Albright’s use of it leads to some misunderstanding when he is cited by those 
who do not explain what he really means. 

In the first edition of this book the author expressed the view that Moses 
was a monotheist, and this is reafirmed in the new Introduction. But the 
significance of this affirmation is reduced when this Mosaic monotheism is 
presented in evolutionary terms and linked with the monotheism of Akhenaten 
and such a Hittite hymn as that in which the sun-goddess is addressed as the 
sole revered deity within the circuit of heaven and earth and the father and 
mother of every land (p. 12). For this is to present Biblical monotheism not 
as something attained by divine revelation to Moses and his successors, but 
as something that belonged to the Zeitgeist of the age of Moses. “The period 
between 1350 and 1250 B.c. was ideally suited to give birth to monotheism”, 
says the author (p. 12). In fact, however, Biblical monotheism is quite other 
than the monotheism of Akhenaten, while such apparent monotheism as the 
Hittite hymn quoted would suggest was not felt to be inconsistent with 
polytheism. Yet polytheism is abhorrent to the true religious leaders of Israel, 
and those who find no more than the seeds of monotheism in the work of 
Moses find those seeds to lie in the heart of the revelation which was uniquely 
mediated through him and the events through which he lived. Only Biblical 
monotheism has persisted, in Judaism and her daughter faiths; whereas every 
other supposed monotheism has passed away without trace. It is therefore 
hard to believe that Biblical monotheism found its real basis in a passing 
Zeitgeist. 

None of this is said in depreciation of Professor Albright or of his superb 
work. The reviewer stands really much closer to the position of the author 
than to that of those who would disconnect Moses altogether from Biblical 
monotheism and make the latter the attainment of the later prophets. While 
he is not disposed to find more than the seed of monotheism in Moses, it is 
a real and living seed, and in the recognition of its growth and development 
he stands very close to Professor Albright, whose range of knowledge and 
brilliance of presentation give him a unique position amongst the scholars of 
today. This is one of the outstanding books on the Old Testament of this 
century, and though it is by no means easy reading it will repay the close 
attention of all who are not already familiar with it. H. H. ROWLEY 
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